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where he purchased the Manor of Morrisania, 
or ancient Bronck’s land, so called from 
Jonas Bronck, the first grantee, who became 
possessed of it in the year 1639, by a “ grond 
brief,” which Antony Van Curler afterward 
received with Bronck’s widow. From Van 
Curler it passed through the hands of the 
Van Stoles, Smeemans, Edsalls, and Nicolls, 
to Morris, who was in funds by having mar- 
ried a. rich lady of Barbadoes named Pole. 
He further secured his title to it by obtain- 
ing letters patent from Governor Andros in 
March, 1476. By the governor’s original 
grant, this domain was invested with mano- 
rial privileges, and called Morrisania. 

There were “fourteen hundred and twen- 
ty acres, more or less, of good land” in the 
original grant, which was made for the annual 
consideration of four bushels of good winter 
wheat. The manor was annexed to the coun- 
ty of Westchester in 1790, nine years anterior 
to the purchase of the Van Cortlandt Manor 
by Jacobus Van Cortlandt from the Philipses, 
and five years before the building of the old 
mansion on the site of which the present 
house now stands. 

In 1673, Richard Morris died, leaving an 
only and orphan son, named Lewis, to whom 
Stevanus Van Cortlundt was presently ap- 
pointed guardian, as is said, as was also 
Colonel Lewis Morris, his uncle, who, not 
long after, came to America and settled at 
Morrisania, took his nephew under his charge, 
and finally left him his fortune. The early 
years of young Lewis were wild and erratic, 
and, on one occasion, having committed some 
youthful folly or indiscretion, which he knew 
would displease his guardian and uncle, he 
strolled away to the South, took ship to the 
West Indies, and supported himself there for 
some time as a scrivener. 

Soon satisfied with the pleasures of such 
an uncertain existence, he returned to his 
uncle’s roof, where he was received with 
kindness. At an early age he became one 
of the New-Jersey Council, and a judge of the 
Supreme Court of that colony, member of As- 
sembly, and at length Chief-Justice of New 
York, and, during the last eight years of his 
life, Governor of New Jersey. He left twelve 
children, of whom Lewis and Robert, the eld- 
est sons, became men of mark. Lewis had 
eight children, of whom four were sons—Lewis, 
Staats Long, Richard, and Gouverneur. The 
eldest, Lewis, was a graduate of Yale College, 
a member of the old Congress from New York, 
and a signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Staats became an officer in the Brit- 
ish army, and married the Duchess of Gor- 
don. Richard was made Chief-Justice of 
New York, like his grandfather before him, 
and Gouverneur’s career was especially dis- 
tinguished by his able administration of the 
office of assistant financier, Robert being at 
the head of the department. After the close 
of the war, the debts of the United States be- 
ing still very embarrassing, Gouverneur Morris 
was naturally selected as the fittest person to 
go to France to procure loans. 

The measure of his success is well known, 
and it is also to his ingenuity we owe our 
system of decimal currency. With Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s amendment to his plan—Jefferson 
proposing the dollar as a unit—this gift of a 











decimal system may be considered an invalu- 
able‘legacy to his country, and one day to all 
the world. When the preliminary terms of 
peace had been signed, and hostilities sus- 
pended, Mr. Morris returned from Philadel- 
phia to visit his mother at Morrisania, having 
been absent almost seven years. 

He was fortunately in season to advise 


“and assist her in presenting her claims for 


the depredations and injuries committed by 
the British army upon the estate “which lay 
within their lines.” 

At the death of Mrs. Morris; the estate 
devolved upon Staats Long Morris, who, hav- 
ing taken up his residence in England soon af- 
ter his marriage, willingly sold the entire prop- 
erty inherited to his brother, upon fair terms. 

The amount of payment was much above 
Gouverneur’s means, and it was only by the 
assistance of his friends and the indulgence 
of Staats Long that he was able to complete 
the purchase. 

This was in 1786, ten years after the par- 
tial destruction of the old house on the with- 
drawal of the Patriot army from New York, 
when General Washington was forced to shift 
his headquarters to Morrisania, and finally 
thence to White Plains. It fell into the pos- 
session of the British during the skirmish 
which attended the advance of General 
Howe's forces, who succeeded in capturing 
a number of Americans during the affair— 
many of them officers. 

These prisoners were turned over to the 
Hessians for safe keeping, and were confined 
by them, with much ill-treatment, in Mr. 
Morris’s barn. Shortly after, the court-house 
at Westchester was burnt; and it was on 
the same day the Morrisania mansion was 
damaged. When the army first came from 
the city, they took from Mrs. Morris’s lands 
“ sixty-five head of horned cattle, ninety-four 
sheep, and other provisions ; and in the course 
of the war the timber had been cut on four 
hundred and seventy acres of woodland, and 
used for the various purposes of ship-build- 
ing, artillery, and fire-wood. Colonel De 
Lancy’s regiment of refugees was stationed 
there for nearly two years; they erected above 
seventy huts, where they dwelt, cultivating 
the land in the mean time, and cutting the 
wood for fuel.” 

Estimates of damages were presented to 
the British Board of Claims, who examined 
and approved them as reasonable, and ad- 
judged that the claimant ought to be paid 
the full amount of her claims. “ It is just to 
add,” says the historian Jared Sparks, “ that 
the records of these transactions show the 
British commander, and other officers con- 
cerned, to have acted apparently on prin- 
ciples honorable and generous.” The claims 
—in all more than eight th d pound 
were paid after the death of Mrs. Morris. 

On his return from Europe, in 1799, Mr. 
Morris determined to pass the remainder of 
his life in quiet and the retirement of his 
country-home. Accordingly, he set himself 
about erecting a new house. The old one, 
“venerable as it was in age, and attractive 
from the reminiscences it revived, was, never- 
theless, ‘leaky and looked ruinous.’” He 
determined to erect a new building, which is 
the one now standing. 








The site selected by his ancestors seemed 
to him one of the finest in the world, and he 
determined to place his house upon the very 
foundations of the old building of the year 
1795. Indeed, the charming diversity of the 
grounds, the commanding position of the 
rocky eminence whereon the mansion stands, 
and the fertility of the soil—no small con- 
sideration in those days—prove the wisdom 
as well as the excellent taste of the new 
founder of the house of Morris. Gouverneur 
Morris’s residence abroad had brought him 
in close contact with the most cultivated as 
well as the most prominent men of the time 
—a circumstance which did not fuil to edu- 
cate his taste beyond the republican simplicity 
of his earlier life. 

He brought back with him some of the 
elegant furniture of France, beautiful tapes- 
tries, and articles of vertu, with which to 
adorn his home, and naturally adopted a 
style of architecture suited to interior dis- 
play, combined with the utmost comfort. The 
outside of the house is plain in the extreme, 
but is adorned by spacious and well-propor- 
tioned entrances, windows unusually large 
for the time, and roomy porches and bal- 
conies. The corbels and wood-carvings with 
which the buildings of the early Dutch fami- 
lies are ornamented are missing, but the man- 
ner of the mason-work shows evidence that 
the tradition of their mode of building had 
not been wholly forgotten by the workmen. 

There are many magnificent trees—Ma- 
deira-nuts, horse-chestnuts, and elms—which 
seem to be of very great age, and notably 
a hedge of lilacs, twisted and gnarled with 
the growth of years. These have attained an 
unusual height, and the trunks of many of 
them seem nearly a foot in circumference ; 
yet they are bearing luxuriant blossoms to 
this day, and perfume the air each spring 
with the same delightful fragrance which was 
wasted upon the stolid Hessian jailers. of 
Howe’s army. - 

If the Revolutionary and ante-Revolu- 
tionary history of the Morris House gives 
it a place in the affections of the America 
of to-day, its history since is not without 
interest to New-Yorkers. Here all, or nearly 
all, the distinguished men who came from 
Europe to note the rising fortunes of the new 
republic, made at least temporarf visits. The 
Marquis de Lafayette was the guest of the 
Morrises. From here Gouverneur Morris 
went to his seat in the Senate of the United 
States; here he died, and was buried. In 
short, “finished according to his taste, it an- 
swered the ends of its design, being the home 
of his after-life, the scene of a generous hos- 
pitality ” even to the present time, and to him 
“the full measure of happiness which fancy 
and hope had pictured in the vista of coming 
years.” Probably no house in America has 
been more open to the distinguished and 
cultured than this, and no contemporary fam- 
ily can show a homestead of higher reputa- 
tion in all that goes to make social position 
and enviable history. 

Although not distinguished as traders in 
lands or goods, the Morrises have always been 
possessed of abundant wealth, which they 
have dispensed most liberally, without ever 





having been spendthrifts or even ostentatious 
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in their manner of life. Like many of the 
old families of Virginia, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and other of the older States, they 
have proved the aristocracy of culture over 
that claimed by the merely wealthy. 


Gitpert Bouruine. 





LADY SWEETAPPLE; OR, 
THREE TO ONE. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
HOW THEY GOT ON AT HIGH BEECH. 


“Have you seen Edith?” said Edward 
to Harry, as soon as he came back. 

“Yes, and I have made it all right.” 

“What a bore that check should have 
miscarried !” said Edward. 

“ That ia now cancelled,” said Harry; and 
then he broke out—‘ Do you know, Ned, 
Edith Price is a very lovely girl?” 

“She always promised to be pretty,” said 
Edward, in a half-conscious way, which really 
meant that he was quite satisfied with the 
recollection of Alice. ‘“‘ How I wish we were 
back at High Beech, now that it’s all right 
with Edith!” 

“Come, come,” said Harry, “you had a 
very jolly time at High Beech, and you know 
you couldn’t stay there forever.” 

“But one might have stayed there till 
Monday,” said Edward, “ if it hadn’t been—” 

“For coming to town with me like a good 
fellow,” said Harry; “but I can’t pity you. 
Every thing seemed to go wrong with me, and 
every thing right with you. You might mar- 
ry Alice Carlton to-morrow, if it depended on 
her.” 

“And so you might marry Florry, if you 
chose to ask her; only you’re too proud, and, 
let me say, a little too fond of making love to 
two women at once. Depend on it, there is 
nothing women like less than that ; it’s so un- 
settling.” 

“ Make love to two women at once!” said 
Harry. ‘“ When did I make love to two wom- 
en at once?” 

“ At High Beech,” said Edward. ‘“ More 
than that, you did what is far worse in wom- 
en’s eyes. You let two women make love to 
you, and came away without giving either the 
preference. You're like a hive of bees that 
won’t swarm, though the whole parish is after 
them with pots and pans.” 

“But suppose I cared for neither of 
them,” said Harry; “am I to be carried off 
without my consent ?” 

“There’s no good denying it,” said Ed- 
ward, “for Alice told me one day, ‘I do so 
wish, Mr. Vernon, that Mr. Fortescue were a 
little more constant with Florry. As it is, he 
flirts sometimes with her, and sometimes with 
Lady Sweetapple.’ ” 

“T never did any thing of the kind,” said 
Harry. “I could see that they were neither 
of them indifferent to me; but I declare I 
never encouraged either of them.” 

“They both thought you liked them, that’s 
clear,” said Edward. 

“Like!” said Harry; “ yes, ‘like’ is just 
the word. I like them both very much; but 





as for love, I'm not so inflammable as you, 
Ned; I do not fall over head and ears in love 
with the the first pretty woman I meet.” 

“ Neither with the first nor with the sec- 
ond either, it appears,” said Edward. “ All 
good things are three, Harry. Beware of the 
third.” 

“Yes, if one only knew where to find 
her,” said Harry. “ But, come along, I’m 
getting hungry. The sooner we get to the 
club and dine, the better I shall be pleased.” 

In half an hour the two friends were seat- 
ed at the University Club, enjoying their din- 
ner with the appetite of lions. 

While they were dining at the club, the 
party at High Beech were also seated at din- 
ner. It cannot be said that repast was at all 
lively. With the departure of Harry and Ed- 
ward, they had lost the spring out of their 
year, as Mr. Beeswing remarked, quoting He- 
rodotus, though no one detected him save Mr. 
Sonderling, who had been seen roaming in a 
demented way through the chase, and caught 
like a wild animal and made to stay to din- 
ner. 

“T must return to endue my state cloth- 
ing,” he remonstrated. 

But the plea was not allowed. He was 
to stay, and stay as he was. He sat opposite 
to Amicia, and gazed at her as Endymion at 
the moon. But she was as cold and hard as 
the full moon in March. Poor Mr. Sonder- 
ling, he had almost served her turn, If she 
could make him keep her secret one day lon- 
ger, it would be enough. All her thoughts 
were now with Harry Fortescue; and, if 
thoughts could meet and recognize each oth- 
er, Amicia’s would have met Florry’s at Mrs. 
Boffin’s or at the club, and had a battle royal 
over Harry’s body. As for Florry, she stared 
into space, and said little or nothing, though 
Mr. Beeswing tried hard to draw her out. 
Alice was soft and silent. She had also told 
Florry that Edward had assured her that the 
whole mystery about E. P. would soon be 
cleared up. 

“ All I know,” said Florry, “is that E. P. 
is Edith Price, for I taxed Harry with it, and 
he did not deny it. I hate her as much as I 
hate Lady Sweetapple.” 

Mrs. Marjoram talked to Colonel Barker 
of the Day of Judgment. To her surprise, 
that gallant veteran did not tremble like 
Felix, but went so far as to doubt whether 
the fires on that awful day would equal the 
cross-fire of the Ram Chowdah’s howitzers on 
the breach of that famous hill-fort. 

“Such sentiments are downright shock- 
ing,” said Mrs. Marjoram to Mrs. Barker, after 
dinner. 

“They are very natural, begging your 
pardon, Mrs. Marjoram, in a military man,” 
replied Mrs. Barker, standing up, as usual, 
for her gallant colonel. 

As for Lord Pennyroyal, he again plunged 
into the great sugar question with Lady Carl- 
ton; and, as she never contradicted him, he 
probably thought he was right. 

“One lump of sugar in your tea, no debt, 
and no tubbing,” seemed to be the three ar- 
ticles of his charter. Lady Pennyroyal was, 
as usual, genial and pleasant. She was alto- 
gether the most charitable woman in the 
world ; and, if any one made a hole in his 





manners, or even broke a great social rule, 
she was the first to run up to him and try to 
mend it. 

After dinner, Florry and Alice played, but 
there was no life in them; and Amicia sung, 
and Mr, Sonderling; but, except the German, 
who was still in his paradise or New Jerusa- 
lem of reawakened love, the “ performance,” 
as Florry persisted in calling it, was very flat. 

When the singing was over, Mr. Sonder- 
ling sat by Amicia, and tried to lead her back 
to the College of the Deafs and Dumbs; but 
she was almost as mute as a fish, or as one 
of her father’s former patients. 

“There is a time for all things, Mr. Son- 
derling,” she said; “and this is no time to 
think of Frankfort. I cannot bear it.” 

“Ach!” said the German, “ whenever I 
think on Frankfort, it makes me reflect.” 

Then he said to himself: “If I had only 
endued my state clothing, I had been more 
successful.” 

Silly man! he thought those old wedding- 
clothes were a sort of charm to draw Amicia 
to him. 

““We have been rather iate for several 
nights,” said Lady Carlton, “and I think we 
had better have an early one.—I hope you do 
not object, Lady Pennyroyal ?” 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Lady Pennyroyal. 

And so they sailed off to bed. Nor were 
the men slow to follow. 

“T shall not be much longer here,” said 
Amicia, as soon as Mrs. Crump left her. 
“ Only one day more—Sunday, that is like the 
last day in the calendars that children make 
before they leave school for the holidays. 
Monday I go back, and on Tuesday I shall 
see Harry. Of course he will call to see 
whether Lady Charity will invite the insipid 
Edward to Ascot. I wish I could see him 
sooner. Ahme! Yet, on the whole, things 
have gone well here—far better than I had 
any right to expect. I have escaped great 
dangers by a little—what shall I call it ?— 
management, Yes, management will do, or 
forethought, or presence of mind, call it what 
you will. Well, then, deceit? Oh, no, not 
deceit. Whom have I deceived? Florry 
Carlton? I only told her Harry was in love 
with Edith Price, and that was not deceit. 
He may be, though I don’t know it, and”— 
taking refuge in her glass—‘I don’t believe 
it. Well, well, all is fair in war and love, 
they say ; and what is love but war with all 
the world of women to gain the great object 
of our ambition—the man we love? And now 
I will go to bed. I am too sleepy to think 
any more, not even to smile at poor Carl with 
his reflections and ridiculous attentions. Poor 
fellow, he too has served my turn.” 

After this soliloquy Amicia went to bed, 
in charity with herself at least, if not with all 
the rest of the world. 

“ Alice,” said Florry, penitentially, “I 
have been a great fool.” 

“ Indeed I don’t see it,” said Alice. 

“ But I feel it,” said Florry, “and that’s 
worse than any one else seeing it. I was a 
great fool to quarrel with Harry Fortescue at 
the last moment.” 

“TI did not quarrel with Edward,” said 
Alice. 

“That’s because you were a fool too,” 
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said Florry, fiercely. “ You ought to have 
quarrelled with him, a man half or three parts 
engaged to you whom you detect writing to 
Miss Edith Price.” 

“Oh, Florry dear,” said Alice, drawing 
her arms round her, “don’t scold meso. I 
couldn’t help it.” 

“T dare say they have both seen her by 
this time,” said Florry, savagely. 

“T hope they may, if either of them is to 
see her at all,” said Alice. ‘Men don’t make 
love in pairs.” 

“ Much you know about it, you silly child,” 
said Florry. “For aught I know, they do.” 

Then she went on, after a pause: 

“Do you know, I hate Edith Price even 
more than I do Lady Sweetapple. I think 
she’s more dangerous.” 

“That’s only because Harry is away, and 
you think he may have seen her; but Lady 
Sweetapple is here safe under the same roof, 
and separated from Harry. You will be quite 
as jealous as ever of Lady Sweetapple when 
she goes back to town.” 

“There’s a good deal in that,” said Flor- 
ry; “and, now I think of it, I hate them both 
equally.” 

“T don’t think I hate anybody in the 
whole world,” said Alice. “I know I love 
Edward, and I am sure he loves me, and so I 
can trust him with all the Sweetapples and 
Edith Prices in the world.” 

“You are indeed fortunate,” said Florry, 
as she kissed her sister. And so they went 
to bed—the one to sleep a sweet sleep full of 
Edward Vernon and happiness; the other to 
toss and turn about, trying in her dreams to 
clutch Harry Fortescue, and ever doomed to 
find some one snatching him away from her. 


—_—_+—_ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


HARRY AND EDWARD TAKE EDITH AND MARY 
TO CHURCH. 


Nexr day was Sunday. With all Harry 
and Edward’s dislike for work, they had 
one redeeming quality. They were early 
risers, except when they went to balls; then, 
as we have seen, they got up late, and felt no 
shame; but on other mornings, when they 
had taken their proper rest, they-were up as 
fresh as larks, ready to breakfast at nine, and 
do what was becoming a gentleman during the 
day. 

Another good quality they had, which, we 
hope, will recommend them to most of our 
readers. They always went to church. Nay, 
they did not mind going to church twice, if 
the sermon was likely to be good, or, better 
still, if there was no sermon, only prayers. 
They were high churchmen—most young men 
are nowadays, on the principle, we suppose, 
of beginning with an exalted standard, that 
we may not sink too low in after-life. A 
young man who is a low churchman is like a 
barometer in which the mercury is always at 
zero. It may fall, but in the nature of things 
it can never rise. On the whole, therefore, 
we prefer young men to be high churchmen; 
and if we did not, we could not help it, for, 
as we have said, Harry and Edward were 





hood, they went regularly either to St. Paul’s, 
Knightsbridge, or St. Barnabas; and in this 
respect they were every thing that could be 
desired. Conscientious Christians, not troub- 
ling themselves much with doctrine ; living by 
faith and showing their faith, as you know 
they showed it, by their works. 

After breakfast that morning, some time 
before they usually started for church, Harry 
Fortescue suddenly said, “I think it would 
be a good thing, Ned, to take those two girls 
to church.” 

“What girls?” said Edward. 
are too far off.” 

The silly fellow, you see, was thinking of 
Florry and Alice, and his heart was at High 
Beech, though his body was beneath Mrs. 
Boffin’s roof. 

“ What girls?” said Harry; “ why, Edith 
and Mary Price, to be sure. I have been 
thinking a good deal of them since yester- 
day.” 

“ But will they like it?” asked Edward. 

“Who can tell till we try?” said Harry. 
“Tt is surely far better for them to go to 
church properly protected than to walk 
through the streets all alone. Edith Price is 
far too pretty to be left unprotected. Let us 
set off and escort them.” 

“T don’t half like it,” said Edward. 

“You'll like it much better as soon as 
you see Edith Price,” said Harry. 

So Edward Vernon was over-persuaded 
and went, muttering something which sounded 
like a creed; and so it was, for it was a 
never-ending profession of his faith in Alice 
Carlton. When they reached No. — Lupus 
Street, it was only ten minutes past ten. 

“Don’t run away, Ned,” said Harry; “I 
sha’n’t let you off.” 

Mrs. Nicholson answered the bell, and re- 
plied that Miss Edith was at home. 

“Will you be good enough to say to Miss 
Price,” said Harry Fortescue, “ that Mr. For- 
tescue and Mr. Vernon have come to ask to 
be allowed to go to church with her and Miss 
Mary?” 

“Very good, sir. I’d ask you to step in- 
to the parlor, only an old single gentleman 
lodges in there, and I daren’t ask you in with- 
out his leave.” 

“Never mind,” said Harry, “ we will wait 
in the hall.” It was really only a passage 
about four feet wide, but he thought it would 
please Mrs. Nicholson if he called it a hall. 

“OQ Miss Edith!” said Mrs. Nicholson, 
“here’s Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon come 
to beg to be allowed to go to church with 
you and Miss Mary.” 

“T can’t go till I have asked my mother,” 
said Edith. “Perhaps she might not like 
it.” 


“ They 


So she went into her mother’s room, who 
had passed a good night, the first for three or 
four days. 

“Mother,” said Edith, “ Mary and I are 
going to church,” 

“Very well, my dear. 
both!” said the invalid. 

“Yes, mother; but there is something 
more. Mr. Fortescue and Mr. Vernon are 


God bless you 





“T scarcely know what to say about it,” 
said Mrs. Price. “It is so hard to have to 
lie here in bed and decide for others.” 

Then, after a few minutes’ thought, she 
said : 

“ Well, well, I suppose you may go. When 
one is under so many obligations, it does not 
much matter if one more is incurred.” 

So Edith told Mrs. Nicholson to say that 
she and her sister would be down in a mo- 
ment, and in less than no time she came down 
with Mary; for, as you know, they were ready 
dressed to go to church. 

It was dark in the passage, though out- 
side the sun was blazing, as you may all re- 
member it blazed in June, 1870. Harry For- 
tescue raised his hat; not so exquisitely, of 
course, as Count Pantouffles, but still in the 
most gentlemanlike manner, and Edward Ver- 
non followed his example. 

“ Good-morning, Miss Price,” said Harry. 
“It is very good of you to let us have the 
honor of escorting you to church. Mr. Ver- 
non has come with me, because he wishes to 
renew the friendship which has lately only 
been kept up by an occasional letter.” 

“T am very much obliged to you both, 
and especially to Mr. Vernon for his kind 
letter from High Beech, though it came too 
late to stop my advertisement.” 

“Pray don’t mention it,” said Edward; 
and then, being rather nervous, he gave Har- 
ry a nudge, as much as to say, “‘ Why did 
you bring me into this?” 

“We had better lose no time,” said Har- 
ry, “but make haste, or we shall be late for 
church. You would not mind going to St. 
Barnabas, Miss Price? ” 

“Not in the least,” said Edith. “The 
less so, as that is the church to which I and 
Mary usually go.” 

“T wonder we never saw you,” said Har- 
ry, Opening the door. “ And yet, after all, it 
is not so odd, because at St. Barnabas the 
men and women are separated, like the sheep 
and the goats.” 

By this time they were out in the street, 
and, as the pavement in Lupus Street will 
hardly admit of four persons walking on it 
abreast, Edward Vernon had to walk behind 
with Mary, while Harry Fortescue went on in 
front with Edith. The pair behind had little 
conversation. Mary was afraid, and Edward 
lost ia thought as to what Alice Carlton was 
doing at that moment. Harry and Edith 
were far more lively. That visit of yester- 
day seemed to have made them old friends 
again, and Harry talked so well and feelingly 
of her father and the happy life he had led at 
Bourton, and how much he owed to all of 
them, that Edith was placed at once at her 
ease. 

“Tt is so kind of you, Mr. Fortescue,” 
said Edith, turning her great eyes on Harry, 
“to put the case in that way; but we well 
know how much we owe to you and Mr. Ver- 
non.” 

“We have only done our duty, Miss Price; 
and I hope we may always doit. But, after 
all, doing one’s duty is but unprofitable ser- 
vice.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Edith, with a strong pro- 





down-stairs, and they have sent up to ask if 
they may be allowed to take Mary and me to 
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test in the “perhaps;” “ but how few there 
are that do it!” 
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“The more reason for those who feel the 
duty to discharge it.” 

By this time they were on the bridge 
which leads across the railway from the end 
of Lupus Street to the Queen’s Road, and the 
spire of St. Barnabas was in sight. 

Now pray observe, that if Harry Fortescue 
had been a wicked young man, he would cer- 
tainly not have taken Edith Price to St. Barna- 
bas. No; he would have taken her to some place 
of worship where he might have sat next to 
her, sung out of the same hymn-book, and, in 
short, been with her the whole service. But 
at St. Barnabas, as is well known, the fashion 
of the true frequenters of the place is quite 
different. A stern verger, like Rhadamanthus, 
parts the male and female, and assigns them 
separate seats on either side of the church. 
So that a man may go to worship there 
with the wife of his bosom, and not know so 
much as whether she knows a single psalm- 
tune. 

Harry and his party had seats pointed 
out to them in the centre isle; and there 
the four sat, Edith and her sister a little 
in advance, gazing at the painted windows in 
the sanctuary until the procession passed 
through the church and service began. They 
had settled beforehand that they would what 
they called sit out the service; by which they 
meant that they would not go out at the pause 
before the communion, but stay through that 
and the sermon. 

What Edith thought of during those two 
hours no one can tell. 

It is only charitable to suppose that she 
only thought of her prayers. Nothing could 
be more discreet and decorous than her be- 
havior; and, if she did not make so many 
bowings and genuflexions as some of the 
ladies by her, who were continually bobbing 
up and down, she at least in some way con- 
formed to most of the practices of the congre- 
gation. She was a pure and innocent girl, 
and no doubt she was pleased at the attention 
shown to her by Harry and Edward in coming 
to take her to church. It is a great mistake 
to imagine that women are insensible to at- 
tention; only let it be offered frankly, and not 
clumsily, and they are always ready to accept 
it from any one who has a claim to offer it. 
Where no good claim exists, it degenerates 
into impertinence, and ought to be chastised 
accordingly. Edith Price, therefore, was both 
devout and delighted; and it is so rare that 
both these feelings meet in church, that she 
thought the whole service charming, and was 
sorry when it was over. 

But we are afraid that neither Edward nor 
Harry was quite in such a frame of mind. 
Edward, as we know, was full of Alice Carlton 
and High Beech, and when an anthem was 
sung, and he heard it was “Oh that I had 
wings like a dove! for then would I flee away, 
and be at rest,” he wished that he, too, were 
a dove, that he might fly away and be at rest 
by Alice Carlton’s side. This was all so very 
silly, and so very natural. 

Harry Fortescue, we are afraid, was not so 
full of either Florry Carlton or Amicia Sweet- 
apple as they were of him. Nor was he as 
devotional as usual; he made his bows and 
genuflexions in due form, but his eyes rested 
on Edith Price, who sat on the other side of 





the aisle a little before him. When she bent 
her head forward, he could not help seeing 
how beautifully her head was set on her neck ; 
not like some of those necks, which we all 
have seen, which look as though they had 
heads stuck on them which did not belong to 
them. When she knelt down, he saw how 
graceful and supple her figure and waist were, 
and could not help thinking that a velvet 
jacket was more becoming than all others. 
Some one will say that a velvet jacket in June 
was very out of season—far too warm for any 
lady to wear. Ah me! but suppose you had 
only one jacket, and that a velvet one, would 
you not be bound to wearit? Just like the 
man in Poggio’s stories, who, in bitter winter, 
did not find it at all cold in a thin coat, be- 
cause it was his only garment. Besides, have 
we not all of us known Junes, the June of 
1871, for instance, when one shivered and 
shook, and would have worn a sealskin, or a 
sealskin waistcoat, if one had not been 
ashamed? At any rate, there was the velvet 
jacket, and Harry admired it, both for its 
own sake and for her that wore it. 

When the sermon was over, the sheep and 
the goats rose and left their seats, and then 
they mingled together at the door of St. Bar- 
nabas, and very glad we must say both seemed 
to meet again. 

Edith and Mary waited at the south porch, 
and there in a moment or two Harry and 
Edward joined them. Harry would have 
been with them in less than no time, only Ed- 
ward would stay to stare at the painted glass. 
“ As if you hadn’t seen it all a hundred times 
at least before,” said Harry, as he dragged 
him along. 

They walked back to Lupus Street, Ed- 
ward again bringing up the rear with Mary, 
and Harry walking in front with Edith. And 
Harry talked to Edith of her plans, and she 
said she had tried so hard to go out as a 
governess, and had seen lady superintendents 
and directresses of homes for governesses, 
and educational agents, all without effecting 
her purpose. 

“Tt seems very hard to get any situation 
till one has had a situation, and established 
one’s character,” said Edith. 

“Why, at that rate,” said Harry, warmly, 
“you can never get one; for if you can’t get 
one till you have had one, how in the world 
can you ever get one at all?” 

“Tt seems very like it,” said Edith. “ And 
then, I must say, some ladies with large fam- 
ilies are not very liberal. I suppose they 
can’t afford to pay their governesses better. 
But the last I saw wanted me to take the 
exclusive care of six little girls, and to teach 
them English, French, German, Italian, mu- 
sic, and the elements of a good liberal educa- 
tion, for what do you think ?” 

“T am sure I can’t tell,” said Harry. 

“Why, for nothing except my board and 
lodging the first year, ten pounds the second, 
and so on, rising ten pouncs a year up to 
thirty pounds a year, at which sum my salary 
was to stop.” 

“T never heard such an absurd thing in 
my life,” said Harry. “ You had much better 
stay as you are. You are worth much more 
than thirty pounds a year to stay at home 
and nurse your mother, and do nothing. I 





wonder what this liberal lady had to say in 
defence of such meanness ?” 

“She did not consider it at all mean,” 
said Edith. “ All she said was, that she was 
convinced the right and proper thing in 
education was payment by results. She was 
determined to carry out the government sys- 
tem of education in her own family, and not 
to pay her governess any thing till she saw 
at the end of the year what she could do. 
She was a great educationist, she said.” 

“T should think so,” said Harry, “and at 
other people’s expense—a way of being great 
which many people religiously follow. Do 
you know, I think this plan of going out as a 
governess all a mistake.” 

“ Yes,” said Edith; “most of the educa- 
tional agents said that governesses were a 
drug in the market. Whether they meant 
they were as nasty as physic, I’m sure I can’t 
say, but one told me pretty plainly that I must 
expect to wait a very long time before I got a 
situation ; and then he added, in a very con- 
fidential voice, ‘We should expect, if we rec- 
ommended you, and succeeded in placing you 
advantageously, a very handsome commis- 
sion.’” 

“Commission!” said Harry; and then he 
went on: “ But, after all, I suppose the man 
was right. He lives by recommending young 
ladies for places, and so he must have some- 
thing for his trouble. Nothing for nothing 
in this weary world.” 

“Don’t say so, pray, Mr. Fortescue,” said 
Edith; “the world is a very good world, 
after all; and we at least, mother and Mary 
and I, may truly say that we have found kind 
friends in it who do every thing for us and 
expect nothing in return.” 

By this time they had reached No. — 
Lupus Street, and Harry Fortescue wished it 
had been at least as far off as the Temple; as 
it was, he had only time to say, in a joking 
way: 

“Oh, but you don’t know that some of 
these days we may not expect to receive our 
talent back with interest. I do not feel as if 
I had buried mine in the ground.” 

So with hopes on Harry’s part that he 
might see them soon again, and bows and 
good-bys from Edward Vernon, the young 
ladies went into their dingy lodgings, and 
Harry and Edward walked off to Mrs. Boffin’s, 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 





A LITTLE CONSPIRACY. 


N the afternoon of a fine summer's day, 

a large and old-fashioned household, in 

a country town, was thrown into a sudden 
and violent commotion. 

The gardener ran in; the cook quitted her 
lunch ; the three maids flew to the front-door ; 
a scream came from a pretty girl who stood 
on the flags, wringing her hands; and, for 
the first time in five years, the ponderous 
mistress of the mansion trusted herself upon 
her feet, and tottered to the scene of the 
tumult. 

Her presence gave dignity to the uproar, 
and therefore it increased. They all looked 
up and down the roadway with terrible anxie- 
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ty, and the servants wrinkled their foreheads, 
and nibbled the corners of their aprons. The 
pretty girl, who was a balloon of silk, ran 
rapidly down to the gate-way, and, after a 
glance in both directions, turned around and 
shook her head violently. Then she ran back 
again. The agitation redoubled. 

The mistress found her tongue, and with 
it she scourged her dependants. 

“ How dared you lose sight of him? What 
did I hire you for? What were you made 
for? Would you like to see him brought 
home all mangled by the cars, or drowned by 
the water? I believe you would! I do be- 
lieve you would be delighted, charmed!” 
The old lady began to rap fiercely with her 
cane. “ What are you standing there for like 
a pack of moon-struck fools? Why don’t 
you go and hunt for him? Go and find his 
lifeless body, or find something!” 

The trembling bevy flew down the walk. 
The mistress began to weep and upbraid her- 
self as well as her servants. The pretty girl, 
apparently full of sympathy, put her arm 
around her, and whispered soothingly in her 
ear. 

Some neighbors, who happened along, 
stopped to listen. They instantly assumed 
looks of great concern, and gazed up at all 
the windows of the house, as people are apt 
to do in cases of tragedy or death. 

But all at once a little cloud of dust was 
seen coming up at a rapid rate. It was in 
the centre of the highway. It became larger 
as it approached, and at length it grew to the 
size of a barrel. In the middle of it was a 
black atom wagging furiously. 

A loud hail arose from the three servants 
ranged upon the sidewalk. The neighbors 
looked pleased. The old lady ra®sed her face 
from her handkerchief, and became radiant in 
an instant. 

The atom barked, and ran faster and faster. 
Its legs and head appeared to be multiplied, 
and it seemed to be raving mad with joy. 

It was a prodigal terrier-dog. 

There was a blue collar about his neck, 
and his ears were clipped. This was the only 
time in his life that he had escaped the lead- 
ing-string, and his liberty had made him crazy. 
He ran with a vigor which was astonishing in 
one whose legs were so short. 

Suddenly, however, a catastrophe occurred. 

It was never settled whether his feet inter- 
fered, or whether one of his forepaws caught 
in his collar, or whether he was brought to a 
sudden stop by one of those internal convul- 
sions which attend excitement. In the midst 
of his gay career, and while directly before 
his mistress, who was watching him with lov- 
ing eyes, he plunged forward upon his breast, 
with his throat upon the road-bed. He strug- 
gled a little, and then became quiet. 

In a moment his body was surrounded by 
a frantic crowd; the cook and maids, who 
were frantic with delight; the mistress, who 
was frantic with grief, and the pretty girl, 
who was frantic because she was an adopted 
child. She made it a rule to be in close sym- 
pathy with her adopter. 

At this moment there came out of the 
house a bareheaded, wilful-looking young 
man, dressed in gray. He joined the group, 

and eyed the terrier’s body with great calm- 











ness. Then he stooped down and fumbled 
the dog, and remarked, “ He has broken his 
neck.” He tried to lift him, but there was a 
dreadful movement about the head. 

It filled the old lady with horror. Her 
grief at the loss of her pet was keen, but to 
behold its mutilation was unbearable. It 
made her ill. Some of the watchful maids 
saw that she was changing color, and began 
to urge her to return. She hesitated. 

“ Will you bury him, Eugene ?” she asked, 
faintly. 

“Certainly, I'll bury him,” returned the 
other, in a speculative tone. “Tl put him in 
a quiet spot.” 

“Thank you, Eugene.” 

Then the old lady went slowly away, with 
her daughter on one side, and her maid on 
the other. She felt that she had lost another 
tie to earth, and they could not console her. 

As for the young man, he waited until the 
door was closed, and then he carried the dog’s 
body into an obscure part of the garden, where 
he cut up a little mould with a spade, and 
stuck two sprigs of roses in the earth to desig- 
nate the place of sepulture. After this he 
seized the terrier by the tail, and carried him 
off to a little chamber in a distant part of the 
house. 

He was a medical student, and he consid- 


| ered that he had a prize. 








This young man was said to be “a devil.” 
His family, his fellow-collegians, and society, 
had declared him to be such. His two banes 
were a rich father and a good voice; one 
secured him tailors and bootmakers, and the 
other companions. Had he been born without 
either, or even had he been brought face to 
face with a difficulty, matters would have gone 
with him more favorably; but he never en- 
countered a misfortune, or an enemy, or an 
illness, or a personal danger. He had never 
been frightened, or awed, or injured; he had 
been guarded with the solicitude which is 
likewise expended upon a keg of powder; to 
dampen it would be to ruin it, yet to warm it 
would be to invite destruction. Yet so many 
were his singularities that his father one day 
turned him out-of-doors. He impudently 
sang a lament under the windows, and then 
strolled off to his grandmother, to whom he at 
once transferred his allegiance. 

The grandmother was on his mother’s 
side, and so the union was not difficult to 
effect, especially as the good lady found in it 
the solution of a puzzle which had addressed 
itself to her, namely, to whom could she 
marry her ward ? 

But the host had a reckoning of his own. 
It did not include marriage; and, just at 
this time, his good relative had found it 
out. There was a breach immediately, but 
the rupture was not complete. The grand- 
child still bellowed his rollicking songs, and 
made havoc among the small animals, to test 
his knives and lancets ; and the grandmother 
communed with her pretty terrier and advised 
her ward (whose name was Therese) how to 
dress. She was furious, but she meant to 
bide her time. 

Then there occurred the death of her pet. 
At this particular stage of affairs this: inci- 
dent was in itself fruitful of confusion and 
disaster, but the complications which fol- 





lowed were directly precipitated by the in- 
considerate and characteristic actions of the 
quondam sexton. 

He would have done much better to have 
returned the dust to the dust. 

The next day, at dinner, he had a perfume 
or an odor of carbolic acid about his clothing. 
He ate his food unconscious of an eye which 
was fixed upon him. Miss Therese divined 
the cause of the carbolic acid (which is a 
powerful though not agreeable disinfectant), 
and she pondered upon it. 

Now, she was not an angel; she was a 
utilitarian. In many things she resembled 
Eugene, but she was his superior in intelli- 
gence. Like him, she had never come in 
contact with what might be called a Reality. 
She was dressed, instructed, supported, and 
amused, without any exertion on her own 
part; she never comprehended a worse 
condition. Her future seemed to her to be a 
time for better dressing and better amuse- 
ment than she had at present. It would re- 
quire money, and a great deal of it. This 
was where her utilitarian ideas came in. She 
calculated upon utilizing her foster-mother, 
who had a quarter of a million dollars. Con- 
sequently, she became studiously amiable. 

When Eugene advanced upon her domain, 
she resented him until she felt he resented 
her, and then she became the subdued and 
injured one. For example, there would fre- 
quently occur such little scenes as this : 

“Q Eugene!” the good old lady would 
exclaim, at the same time throwing her pro- 
tecting arm about the frightened and agitated 
girl, “ how could you?” 

“How could I?” would retort the other, 
exasperated beyond endurance. “ How could 
I? Why, as easily as a deer hunted by 
hounds, or a cat attacked by rats, or a dog 
with an infernal tin pan tied to his tail.” 

These illustrations were not fine, but they 
possessed the merit of being apt. Still they 
were enigmas to the grandmother, who pon- 
dered them deeply, and who tried hard to 
think them nothing worse than proofs of pet- 
tishness. 

Latterly, however, it had appeared very 
plainly that the antagonistic two could never 
come together. This was a pretty deep thorn 
in the good schemer’s side, and she was too 
old and decrepit to find balm and consolation 
in other plans. She brooded over her disap- 
pointment ; and now, in additiun to her other 
sorrows, she was deprived of her counsellor 
and confidant, her faithful Pipin, who, she 
half believed, regretted the obstinacy of the 
two children as much as she did. 

The keen Therese scented in the carbolic 
acid an opportunity. It seemed useless that 
Eugene should always remain a menace to 
her fortunes, and, if not always, why at 
all ? 

Therefore, when the medical student had 
disappeared, and was, doubtless, well at work 
in his “ study,” she took a pretty gilt volume 
of poems and went to find him. She mounted 
the dusty stairs without a rustle of her dress 

or a creak of her fairy boots. 

She composed her face, and embellished 
it with a smile, and then she knocked. With- 
out waiting for an answer, she opened the 





door. 
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Eugene was hard at work upon Pipin’s 
vertebra. 

He saluted her with brutal emphasis : 

“What did you come here for?” 

“T—I came to—is that Pipin, Eugene?” 
‘She turned pale, 

“T want to know what you came here 
for ?” demanded he, walking up to her. 

“Oh, I came to ask if you wouldn't go 
out to walk with me. I’ve got Keats.” She 
exhibited her book, but she could not lift her 
eyes. 

He regarded her for a few seconds in 
silence. 

“By George!” cried he, not without ad- 
miration, “I do think you are pretty deep. 
Keats !—tut—tut! So you want me to go 
and read poetry with you? Now, what are 
you at? What is the idea?” 

She retreated. She gave a prolonged look 
at the table, and then her indignation seemed 
to come to the surface. 

“ What a wretch you must be! What an 
awful heart you must have, to see your grand- 
mother weep over that little darling, and then 
have the desire to cut and hack it to pieces, 
after you had promised to bury it carefully 
and decently! Don’t you know what it is to 
be wicked? Can’t you tell when you are 
doing an ungrateful and insulting act? I do 
not believe—” 

At this point the door was violently closed 
in her face, and her view of the surgery was 
shut off. Then she turned her trim little 
body about, and, after carefully gathering her 
skirts in front of her, she descended the stairs 
with some haste, and with a glow of triumph 
in her eyes. 

As for Eugene, he glared at the spot 
upon which her feet had stepped, and for a 
moment was lost in deep contemplation. 

“ Ah,” said he, finally, shaking his head, 
“that jade is very deep. How could she have 
hit upon this unlucky day to come up here? 
She never made the journey before.” 

Then he proceeded with Pipin 

Therese, meanwhile, was arranging a thun- 
der-cloud. She possessed one of those faces 
which may be set at will to a great variety 
of tunes. 

It was small, oval, and dark. Its eyes 
were pure and deep, and there were none of 
those fatal contractions of the muscles about 
the lips, those loop-holes through which glares 
the wicked spirit when it is there. Her phys- 
jognomy was a machine in her hands. She 
could set it to perform a certain work pre- 
cisely as one arranges the levers of a music- 
box. First she comprehended what was re- 
quired, then she adjusted her features, then 
she played the air. Feeling was no more 
necessary to her success than it was to that 
of the toy. She could storm or smile, or ir- 
ritate or calm, or beseech or madden, just as 
occasion required. 

In the present instance there was de- 
manded a tempest. She wrought herself up 
to it as she ran back through the rear pas- 
Sages to the roomy parlor where her mother 
was commonly seated. She burst upon her 
like a whirlwind. She made her skirts breeze, 
her cheeks burn, her eyes brighten, her lips 
quiver, and her nostrils distend. She did not 
seem to be a tale-bearer, but rather a suf- 








ferer, a frantic victim who was searching for 
redress, 

She hastened to the lady with a piteous 
cry, meanwhile wringing her hands. 

“© mother, mother, send somebody—send 
somebody to stop him! O poor Pipin, poor 
Pipin! O please, please send somebody to 
stop that cruel Eugene!” 

The lady was partly sunk in a lethargy. 
But the name of the dog aroused her. She 
sat up and became intelligent. 

“ What is it about Pipin? Is he alive?” 

Miss Theresa, apparently, could hardly 
force herself to speak 

“© no, no! but Eugene has got him in 
his back-chamber; he has not buried him; 
he—” 

“What has he done? What is he do- 
ing?” The old lady’s small eyes began to 
sparkle. 

“Oh, such a dreadful sight! His hands 
all red, and his table all covered with blood. 
And his knives!” 

She covered her face with her hands, but 
she looked out of a corner of her eye. 

“ Knives!” repeated the lady, in a whis- 
per. She began to comprehend. 

“Yes,” cried the other, with a sudden ac- 
cession to her vehemence ; “I mean knives! 
There lies poor Pipin on that man’s work- 
bench, with hardly one bone in its place. I 
have never seen a more merciless thing. I 
shuddered until I could hardly stand. It was 
only yesterday that the little fellow was alive, 
with his beautiful coat and his bright eyes; 
and now he is being torn to pieces to amuse 
a boy who is a stupid monster!” 

Miss Therese commenced to walk up and 
down the room. Her face exhibited great 
distress. 

The other slowly gained an erect position 
in her chair, and looked around as if there 
were some new prospect spread out before 
her—something she could not comprehend. 
She said, in a penetrating voice : 

“ Did he not promise me to do as I asked 
him ?” 

It was not a question, but a soliloquy. 
Her face became violently red, and a sort of 
convulsion seemed to be going on within her. 
It appeared that she considered this a sort of 
culmination, a consummating license, a su- 
perior act of trespass and defiance. Her 
veined and wrinkled hands crept out along 
the arms of her chair, and finally grasped two 
round mahogany balls at the ends. Her face 
became young again. It was not rehabilitated 
by tenderness, but by anger, and an anger 
which approached fury. The old lantern was 
still appropriate to the old candle. 

“Send him to me!” she cried, with her 
eyes fixed steadfastly upon the opposite wall. 

But, meantime, Eugene had been reflect- 
ing. At first he puzzled himself with wonder- 
ing why he had been visited, and then he ar- 
rived at the query—What will come of it ? He 
concluded that he was in danger. He put 
down his knives, and set out to find Therese, 
and to make a compromise. 

He met the servant coming in search of 
him. 
“Hum!” thought he, “she has beaten 
me again.” He reflected a moment, and then 
obeyed the summons. 





He found his antagonist standing upright 
beside his grandmother’s chair, with her eyes 
turned boldly and courageously upon him. 
He at once found himself in the position of a 
culprit. 

The old lady had not stirred the breadth 
of a hair either way. She sat upright, rigid, 
and immovable. Among the features of her 
face there was an almost imperceptible stir; 
now a minute compression of the lins, now a 
quiver of the eyelids, now a faint distention 
of the nostrils. It was like one of those 
gentle breaths which play over the gloomy 
waters just before the bursting of the storm. 
Otherwise she was quiet, but portentous. 

She gave a quick glance sideways and 
downward. Eugene was there. Then, witha 
voice devoid of modulation, yet full of high 
and low keys, she delivered herself of this : 

“Eugene, you know as well as if I told 
you in so many words, that you have lived 
here on probation since you decided against 
my wishes a few months ago. It is not worth 
while to tell you why I must consider your 
trial at an end. Your own sense of honor 
will point out the course it is necessary that 
you should pursue, and I will not insult your 
intelligence by explaining why I have come 
to the same conclusion with yourself. In all 
our intercourse, I have never once forgotten 
that you are a young man, or that I am an 
old woman. There could hardly be two creat- 
ures more dissimilar, and yet between whom 
there should be more honor and respect; I 
do not say love, for that I could not hope for; 
but for sincerity and kindness of heart—those 
are two things for which a tired human being 
like myself may yearn forever and rightly ex- 
pect. You have not given them to me, and 
neither have you earned them ; I do not mean 
that you forfeited my good-will by refusing to 
love Therese—that was a selfish little plan of 
my own. I mean that you did yesterday an 
act of treachery and brutality which would be 
impossible in one who did not feel contempt 
for me. I resent your behavior. In itself, it 
is nothing to what it reveals; it exposes the 
wolf. Eugene!” cried the lady, with inex- 
pressible severity, “you have always turned 
away from advice, and so I will not put my- 
self to the useless task of giving it you; your 
present face is indicative of what would befall 
my lessons ; but Icommand you never to dare 
to think that you have deceived me; I know 
the contradictions in your character; I know 
your weaknesses and your many faults. Mind, 
I do not forgive you for what you have done; 
my anger enables me to seem cruel to you. 
You need contact with those who are not 
your friends. You shall haveit. First, you 
will discover yourself; then you will discover 
the wounds you have inflicted; then you will 
become a man. I have nothing more to say. 
I expect that your chamber will not he oc- 
cupied to-night, and I also desire to find that 
no chair has been placed for you at table. 
Good-afternoon.” 

She frigidly bowed. Her eyes lowered 
with her head, and she kept this position un- 
til the young man quitted the apartment. 

But over her there was performed a pan- 
tomime, Eugene’s figure swelled with rage; 
his eyes fastened themselves upon Therese. 
She defiantly returned the gaze. It was edge 
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to edge, temper to temper, a conflict of com- 
petitors. Eugene gained the victory by an 
inspiration. He suddenly dropped his shoul- 
ders, threw back his head in a silent laugh, 
at the same time pointing a derisive finger at 
his enemy. Then he erected himself, and, 
airily blowing a kiss in her direction, he left 
the room with an easy step. Therese felt 
outgeneralled. 

The next moment they heard him in the 
hall. He seemed to be getting his hat. The 
lady leaned back in her chair with a calm 
face, and assumed to be attempting new com- 
binations with the rings on her fingers. Eu- 
gene walked past the door with a step of 
peculiar blitheness, which told upon the two 
listeners as he meant it should. 

He went out at the front-door. The lady 
held up her hand and admired it; but The- 
rese turned her head, and looked out of the 
window. 

Eugene stood for a moment upon the flags, 
looking first to the right, and then to the left, 
as if reflecting which was the most promising 
direction ; and then he strolled down to the 
street, with his hands in his pockets, and dis- 
appeared behind the trees. It should be said 
that all this time he was humming an Irish 
air—“ My Little Cruiskeen Lawn.” 

Therese thought to herself: “I suppose 
he will send for his books and clothing after 
he finds out where he is going to live.” 

She could not have been more at fault. 
Eugene sauntered into the world as he would 
have sauntered into a garden; he made no 

- preparation, no provision ; he made no adieux, 
secured no money, laid out no line of action; 
in his then state of mind he would have en- 
countered an army or a friend with the same 
solicitude, or perhaps, to be more correct, 
with the same satisfaction. 

He was reckless because he was ignorant, 
and he was ignorant because he was of the 
hot-house order of human being—a creature 
not accustomed to encounter very many hard- 
ships. Had he been practical, he would have 
scrupulously collected every trifle that be- 
longed to him, and have launched himself 
with sails already bent; but, being Eugene, 
no more and no less, he went almost bare- 
headed. 

And Therese had precipitated the catas- 
trophe because of exactly the same sort of 
recklessness. She did not comprehend the 
possible results of what she had done. She 
rather indefinitely considered Eugene as her 
rival. She wilfully got him out of the way. 
She had a rather cloudy fancy that he might 
go back to his father, or that he might make 
friends with some other relative, or that he 
might—“ Well,” she concluded, “he'll get 
along some way, depend upon that.” 

Ten minutes after he had departed, she 
was busy at her piano, and had forgotten all 
about him. 

To describe the fortunes of a homeless 
young man in such a way that the story shall 
possess a tolerable interest requires, first, 
that the fortunes shall be either marvellously 
good or marvellously bad, and, then, that the 
hero’s rise or fall be directly contingent upon 
his virtues or baseness. How, then, must 

that biographer despair whose subject is 

passive, a resistless foot-ball, a happy-go- 














lucky, whose faith lies in chance, whose pride 
would permit him to beg a thousand pardons 
rather than starve, and whose subsequent 
career was in no wise made better or worse 
by his personal trials! One is tempted to 
stop and say, “There is nothing to relate ;” 
but, when the present story-teller is forced 
to consider the incident which brought his 
friend to his senses, it at once seems neces- 
sary to make the best possible exhibit of his 
failings. 

When Eugene emerged upon the highway, 
he turned to the right, for he knew there was 
a railway in that direction, and that he had 
but to get into the first train of cars to be 
carried off somewhere. 

At nightfall he was in New Yor. He 
walked across Madison Square, still humming 
to himself. He felt ravenously hungry ; there- 
fore he went to Delmonico’s. It never came 
into his head to go to one of the Fourth-Ave- 
nue restaurants; but he had a salad, a fillet 
of beef with mushrooms, a cantaloupe, and a 
pot of chocolate—all of which cost two dol- 
lars and twenty cents, and he gave thirty cents 
to the waiter. He looked at the theatrical 
advertisements. 

“Ah!” said he, “they’re playing ‘The 
School for Scandal’ at Wallack’s. | Charles 
Surface is in that. He’s a good fellow. Ill 
go and see him.” 

The character was congenial. At the 
theatre he was amused. His enjoyment was 
pure; it was not intermixed with awkward 
surmises regarding the future, or annoying 
reflections upon the past. There was a pretty 
girl, attended by her father and mother, in 
one of the proscenium-boxes; and Eugene 
fancied he caught her eye. He placed his 
hat and gloves in an adjacent, unoccupied 
seat, and then threw himself into a position. 
Thus, with beauty on one side and satire on 
the other, he became totally isolated from 
Therese and his grandmother ; and even the 
anatomical glories of Pipin’s body disap- 
peared from his memory. 

However carelessly and unheedingly he 
drifted along, his good genius had an eye to 
his welfare, and sent him a friend, a school- 
fellow who happened to be in the theatre. 
This friend presently asked him where his 
lodgings were. 

“Lodgings?” whispered Eugene. “Oh, 
I don’t know—anywhere. I think I shall go 
to the St. James; I believe it is clean and 
genteel.” 

“Tt will cost you about ten dollars a day,” 
whispered the friend. 

“ Will it?” said Eugene. 

“T think you had better go with me to my 
chambers,” continued the other. “ You can 
live very well for a quarter of that sum, and 
you can use the rest for your expenses about 
town,” 

“ Very well,” responded Eugene; “just as 
you like.” 

That night he looked into his wallet. 
There was enough to last him a week. He 
was glad of it, and felt merry. Had there 
been only sufficient to have lasted twenty- 
four hours, he would have felt equal ease and 
content. 

He was elegantly shiftless and superbly 
indifferent. He lay in bed late, and arose in 








time to read the newspapers before lunch. 
After lunch he took a little black cane, and 
strolled out to look at the pictures and the 
people. He always had a capital dinner, and 
in the evening he invariably went to the 
theatre. 

One day his friend looked at him with a 
perplexed expression, and said: 

“But, my dear boy, how long can you 
keep this up? You don’t earn any thing, and 
you are at daggers-drawn with all your fam- 
ily. Where is the ‘wherewith’ to come 
from?” 

“Oh,” responded Eugene, “out of the 
air, I suppose—out of the earth, the dust, 
where I came from myself. If Nature evolved 
me, she has got to evolve something to sup- 
port me. This evolvee is an irresponsible 
instrument.” 

His friend loaned him the linen he re- 
quired, and Eugene wore it without a blush. 

It must not be supposed that he carried a 
heavy heart beneath his seeming indifference. 
This young man saw nothing, realized noth- 
ing, aspired to nothing. He was like a blad- 
der in a rapid, now tossed up, now submerged, 
knocked hither and thither, but still preserv- 
ing its shape. He seemed never to have re- 
ceived an indentation. The slight blows 
which Fortune had dealt him had not left a 
trace. 

Once in a while he thought of his grand- 
mother’s money, but he never thought of the 
grandmother. She was the adjunct, the un- 
necessary cipher. 

At the end of the first week he paid his 
reckoning. He had but little left. He did 
not know what to do about his amusement- 
money. As for his food and lodging, he pre- 
sumed on his one prompt payment, and for 
the next week he took credit. 

Had he gone on with this current for 
months, it is likely enough that he would have 
preserved exactly the same demeanor. There 
would have been no reformation. He would 
have sold his watch, gone to cheaper apart- 
ments, given up his pleasant habits, and have 
adjusted himself to the new circumstances 
with the same unruffled composure. 

One day he broke his cane. It was a bad 
fracture. 

“Well,” said he, reflecting upon his in- 
ability to purchase a new one, “somebody 
must relent pretty soon, or else I shall go to 
pieces.” ; 

He might have become a great hero or a 
great scoundrel at this stage of the tide. Had 
an opportunity for valor presented itself, he 
would have taken it; not seized it, but adopt- 
ed it. But there was no life-boat putting off 
anywhere within reach, and there was no 
intrenchment to be carried, because there was 
no war. It never came into his head to go 
to work. To labor for so many dollars a day 
was a proposition of such monstrous incom- 
patibility, that it never dawned upon him. 
He would as soon thought of ending his vex- 
ations by death. On the other hand, there 
was no apt and convenient opportunity for 
becoming a forger or robber. He did not per- 
ceive a sleepy teller or a package of money 
in his vicinity. Therefore, having no in- 
ducement to become glorious, and not enough 
of sense to become a worker, and no chance to 
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turn villain, he remained what he was—noth- 
ing. 
He did not mourn for past delights; he 
did not regret extinguished joys ; he was con- 
tent to edge and slip along in the happiest 
manner until some one of his relatives should 
die and give him his portion; then, he prom- 
ised himself, he would hloom out again. 

To adopt a homely figure, he got rather 
down at the heel. His friend was only a 
visitor in New York, and soon left the 
city. The result was, that Eugene walked 
out on Fourth Avenue rather than on Fifth, 
and pretty soon he was obliged to do even this 
after nightfall. A broken shirt-bosom and 
brown shoes may be made to look very de- 
cent after eight o’clock in the evening. 
Luckily, it was summer, and he had no rigors 
of weather to contend with. He slept as 
long as possible, ate as much as he could 
buy, thought as little as usual, and wished 
continually. 

One day he saw an advertisement in one 
of the daily papers. He had been looking for 
it for a fortnight. 

“Well,” said he, glancing at the sleeves 
of his coat which were mottled, or rather 
striped, where the nap was worn off—“ well, 
it is nearly time. I should have held out 
only a week longer.” 

It was a request for an interview from 
Therese. He waited three days, and then he 
answered it. He said that he daily walked in 
the park near the lake at three in the after- 
noon ; she might come there, if she chose, to- 
morrow. 

When she appeared, she laughed at him. 
He sat in the sun, in the strong light, con- 
cealing nothing, hiding nothing. But, while 
he freely exhibited the scars upon his hat, 
and his pantaloons, and his linen, he corrected 
the inevitable impression that he was miser- 
able by smoking a cigarette. It was impos- 
sible to feel commiseration for his poverty 
when he flourished a luxury before the 
eyes. 

But she was delicious to gaze at. Neatly 
gloved, neatly booted, with a dress of thick 
black silk, and a very jewel of a hat, she 
beamed upon Eugene like a divine prodigy. 
Her teeth and beautiful eyes looked down 
from her face with a maddening charm. But 
he eyed her with calculation only. She dis- 
played her animus toward him by daintily 
lifting the lappel of his coat with the point 
of her parasol, while her face exhibited a 
mock expression of disgust; while, on the 
other hand, he displayed his animus toward 
her by not commanding her to stop. 

It took an hour for them to reach the 
point, to get at the kernel; they went round 
and round, as sailors float about the mael- 
strém, but finally they arrived at the vortex. 
They entered it gayly. Therese led. 

“Now, Eugene, what do you think I care 
fora husband? Pooh! I am not a marrying 
woman. I like independence, freedom, a right 
to go and come without having to say, ‘My 
love, I am going,’ or ‘ My dear, I am coming.’ 
How would I look attending to home duties?” 
(this with unutterable seorn). “ Faney me in 
the nursery Oh, dear! Hateful! But, on 
the other hand—” 

“Allow me,” interposed Eugene, anxious 








to be even with her—“ permit me to say 
that I hate women ; and, above all, wives.” 

“ Well, then,” responded the other, “ we 
start from the same point. But we both 
adore money, don’t we ?” 

“Yes,” replied Eugene. 

“We both look upon that as very desir- 
able. Now, each of us has a certain number 
of chances of obtaining what we want. But, 
from unforeseen circumstances, some, if not 
all of these chances may fail us, and we 
should be condemned to perpetual poverty, 
and consequently to perpetual misery. I pro- 
pose, therefore, that we unite our chances.” 

“T suppose you mean, in other words,” 
said Eugene, reflectively, “that we should 
marry each other. I have thought of that 
myself.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, I think it is the sensible thing to 
do. I do not feel at all sure who loves me 
and who does not. I have an inkling that 
there are but few of my rich relatives who 
smile upon me; but, when people come to 
die, the aspect changes, and it is pretty hard 
to tell where the plums will fall. Sad dogs 
and Christian doves get treated alike in most 
cases, and it is not very rarely that the worst 
gets the most, and the best gets the least. 
But I don’t care to take the risk.” 

“Ah,” said Therese, with a sigh of re- 
lief, ““ how agreeably we have come to an 
understanding! I dreaded that we should 
have a scene; that you would be stupid and 
dull, and require explanation. Now, my case 
is exactly like yours. Fortune smiles and 
Fortune frowns ; the tilt goes down and then 
it goes up, and I can’t tell for twenty-four 
hours where I am. Now, you are spoken of 
in a charming fashion, and I am ignored. 
Then I am petted and coddled, and then you 
disappear. It’s in and out my lady’s cham- 
ber, hide-and-go-seek, constant change and 
worry, until I can’t tell for the life of me 
who’s the prime favorite. A week ago she 
suddenly looked up and said, ‘Is Eugene 
never coming back again?’ and she gave 
me—oh, such a scowl! Then, the day after, 
she caught me by the waist and whispered, 
* My little jewel, I always wear you next my 
heart. Oh, to think he should insult me so, 
that wicked, cruel Eugene!’ Now what am I 
to depend upon?” 

She spread her hands apart, palms out- 
ward, and looked despair. 

Eugene did not answer her; he was think- 
ing of probabilities, not making surmises. 

“ But, after we’re married, as she wishes, 
there’s no particular use of our living to- 
gether,” said he. “Oh, dear, no! so long 
as we agree to equally divide all legacies 
which fall to us either as Eugene or Therese, 
or husband and wife, why then we will have 
done with each other. You can go to Rome, 
and I'll go to Paris; you can live in the city, 
and I can live in the country; you do as you 
like, I'll do as I like.” 

She made a face which expressed acquies- 
cence. 

“ Well, then,” said he, “it’s agreed, is 
it?” 

“ Certainly,” she replied. 
“ Very well,” was the response. 
To this iniquitous depth, then, did these 








two intractables sink. They became wicked 
because they did not comprehend wicked- 
ness; they had never encountered it; they 
had never come in contact with crime; it 
was as though they had walked up to a preci- 
pice from the graded side—they could never 
know the height they reached until they came 
where they must fall. 

At parting it was decided that Eugene 
should present himself as a suppliant to his 
aged relative, while Therese should prepare 
the way. He was to appear in a week. 

“ Meantime,” said Eugene, “I wish you 
would send me some clothing from my trunks ; 
and, besides, I should like some money.” 

She gave him her wallet. He took what 
he wanted, and returned the rest. 

“ By-the-way,” said Eugenc, noccing in 
the direction of the old house in the country, 
“ how is the old—vixen ?” 

“Oh, she is like witch-grass. One never 
knows when she will put up a fresh, green 
shoot. We shall have ample time to hate 
each other, be sure of that.” 

They parted, excellent friends. 


When Eugene came, Therese met him at 
the door. She was pale, but her eyes were 
lustrous. He gave her a significant smile, 
and shrugged his shoulders in silence, as 
much as to say, “‘ this is a precious cold-bath 
I am going to take.” 

“She is ill,” whispered Therese. 

“Til!” repeated Eugene. The word was 
significant. 

He looked at his companion. She looked ~ 
at him. They both laughed; and then, in 
what seemed the very middle of the laugh, 
they both became grave. The vast, echoing 
hall, with its winding stair and its monitory 
clock, looked supremely cold and solemn. 

“ Come,” said Therese, in a whisper. She 
took his hand and led him up the stair- 
way. 

“What are you so gloomy about ?” inut- 
tered Eugene in her ear; “ has the whirligig 
landed you high and dry, or has she been so 
sweet with you that you repent your agree- 
ment to go shares with your loving husband 
—what is it?” 

Therese said nothing. 

They came to the door of the grandmoth- 
er’s chamber. It was divided into eight 
panels, and was white, with a polished knob 
of brass. They contemplated it in silence, 
Therese put out her hand to push it open, but 
she delayed. 

Once in the chamber, the process of dis. 
simulation and robbery was to begin. To 
open the door was to admit Deceit and False- 
hood into the presence of Trust and Confi- 
dence. 

Eugene, angry and impatient, suddenly 
turned the bolt and pushed forward. They 
entered the apartment together. It was lofty 
and cool, and the light was subdued. There 
was a perfume of roses, a soft breath of the 
summer air from the window, and the elo- 
quent calm which always seems to exhale 
from the bed of an invalid. 

They encountered at the outset an enemy 
with a brazen front. 

The sick woman’s face was beautified with 
a smile of welcome. Her old eyes were brill- 
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iant, and about her lips there played a tremor 
which with some is the prelude to tears. 

She murmured in the same breath, “ Eu- 
gene—Therese,” and then she bent upon 
them a gaze of such tenderness and gratitude 
that it seemed that she was pouring her soul 
from out her eyes. 

It was a strange assault upon them. The 
two secretly pressed each other’s hands. They 
looked down. Presently there was a move- 
ment from the bed. When it ceased, they 
raised their heads. The invalid had turned 
away. The eyes and the divine smile no 
longer confronted them. 

They waited a moment, thinking she would 
turn back again, but, being reassured, they 
again looked at each other. 

Then, in a moment more, they began to 
walk around the head of the bed, which was 
turned toward the centre of the room, in order 
that the tester might screen off the faint glare 
of the daylight. Unconsciously they walked 
with much caution, and also with great slow- 
ness. Eugene’s head was thrown forward, 
and his eyes were fixed upon the corner of the 
bedstead which concealed the invalid. With- 
out knowing it, he still held tight to the hand 
of Therese. She rather lagged behind, and 
over Eugene’s shoulder she, too, contemplated 
the secreting head-board. Once they stopped 
and turned their heads to listen. There was 
a surprising silence. It seemed as if they 
were in a quicksand ; their feet seemed caught 
at the ankles. They advanced beyond the 
bedstead. At the foot of it there was a 
large, heavy, polished table, with a broad top, 
upon which there was nothing but a slender 
brown vase, a few inches high. In this there 
was a single red rose. Both fixed their eyes 
upon it, and moved on still farther. They 
got opposite the centre of the bed before they 
dared remove their gaze. There was no 
sound ; not a murmur, not a whisper. 

Eugene began to tremble. Therese began 
to breathe more quickly. They clung tight 
to each other, though there was nothing as 
yet. 
Suddenly Eugene uttered a dismal cry, 
and, tearing his hand from Therese, he fell 
back a few paces, trembling in every limb. 
He was confronted with a terrible spectacle. 
Therese saw, and fell upon her knees, as if 
crushed by it. 

The grandmother, recently beautiful, was 
now horrible. In place of the pliant features, 
there was now a white mask, expressing noth- 
ing. During her removal from one side of 
the mattress to the other she had passed from 
life to death. The waxy pallor had already 
appeared about the nostrils, and the cheeks 
seemed to touch each other. The neck had 
become a round pillar of yellowish marble. 
The mouth began to gape wide, and the 
ears seemed to creep up. The visage lay 
cushioned upon the mass of iron-gray hair, 
and the hair lay spread upon a wide pillow. 
The night-dress was edged with pretty lace. 
The wrinkles had become furrows, and the 
projections of the skull had become ex- 


crescences. Most aged women have a few 


straggling hairs upon their chin; in this case 
these white threads glistened like silver. But 
it was the eyes that gave determination to 








culprits, and behind their glassy fronts there 
seemed to be an intelligence. They held like 
magnets ; the glances of the living exchanged 
with those of the dead! 

Eugene’s closed hands rose slowly on 
either side of his neck. His face grew paler. 
Therese sank back farther and farther, an 
inch ata time. Perspiration began to appear 
on her forehead. The terrible eyes seemed 
to search them through and through, to dis- 
solve their thoughts into distraction, to ferret 
among the inmost recesses of their souls; 
they were persistent and unmerciful. This 
picture was at once a recapitulation, an accu- 
sation, and a penalty; this horrible glare re- 
counted all the offences of those who beheld 
it, while at the same*time it fixed upon their 
memories an awful burden, an ineradicable 
shadow. It was the very sublimity of tor- 
ture. In it Eugene saw Eugene, and Therese 
saw Therese. Transformation began with 
both. When their hair began to stand upon 
end, their frivolity stood revealed; when 
their blood began to freeze, their conspiracy 
assumed its blackness; and, when their re- 
morse made them sob, the ghastly horror be- 
fore them began to perform its mission. 

An overwhelming shock was necessary. It 
was delivered to them. It was required that 
they should have a miracle, and, therefore, 
something of transcendent beauty was trans- 
figured into something hideous. 

Eugene gathered his strength, and jumped 
in front of Therese, and ran to the middle of 
the floor with his hands over his face and his 
knees knocking together. Therese rushed 
past him shrieking, and groping for the door. 


After seven days of mourning, Eugene, 
dressed in black, approached Therese, who, 
pale and tranquil, sat with clasped hands si- 
lently contemplating a portrait of her bene- 
factress. 

“ Therese,” said he, in a voice of great 
tenderness, “I have at last discovered the 
plan I have been searching for. You remain 
and I will go. We each have equal portions 
of all that is left of our mother’s estate, but 
I give my part to you. You will use it as 
you intend using yours. There will be a 
double sum. You will do double charity. I 
will take enough to keep me from starving, 
but, after I am once in the world, I will earn 
all I can ever wish. But it will be a greater 
burden ; do you consent to bear it? It will 
cost you a trial to dispense it well; will you 
undertake it ?” 

She gave him her hand; the diamonds 
were gone. 

“Yes,” replied she, with soft emphasis, “ I 
will undertake it. But do you fully compre- 
hend that you give me your journeys abroad, 
your comforts, your luxuries, your ease, and 
all that you thought made life endurable ? 
Consider the sacrifice; think of what you 
surrender. It is not demanded. You need 
not put yourself to torture, Eugene—” 

His face flushed. He interrupted : 

“You should not call a ‘torture’ what 
you think a duty and a pleasure. You take 
delight in turning your back upon your little 
ambitions. You are to become a minister to 
the sick and poor. A month ago you would 





Something awakened you; your good moth- 
er’s death and her terrible face opened your 
eyes. You have become an angel; can you 
not understand that I may have become better 
also?” 

She hung her head. 

“Forgive me, Eugene,” she murmured, 
He pressed her hand. 

ALBERT WessTER, JR. 





THE UNITY OF HISTORY. 
By Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 


HE revival of learning in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries marks, as is 
agreed on all hands, one of the great epochs 
in the history of the mind of man. It is 
easy to exaggerate the extent of the revival 
itself; it is easy to dwell too exclusively on 
the bright side of its results; but the un- 
doubted fact still remains by none the less. 
That age was an age when the spirit of men 
cast away trammels by which it had long 
been fettered; it was an age when men 
opened their eyes to light, against which 
they had been closed for ages. A new world 
was opened; or, more truly, a world which 
men never had forgotten, but which had be- 
come to them a world of fable, was suddenly 
set before them in its true and living reality. 
The Virgil, the Aristotle, the Alexander, of 
legend gave way to the true Virgil, the true 
Aristotle, the true Alexander, called up again 
to life in their writings and in their deeds. 
We are, indeed, apt greatly to exaggerate the 
ignorance of earlier times; but in one point 
it is hardly possible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of the change. It must have been 
like the discovery of a new sense, like the 
discovery of a new world of being, when the 
treasures of genuine Greek literature were, 
for the first time, thrown open to the gaze 
of Western Christendom. The twelfth cen- 
tury had its classical revival as well as the 
fifteenth; but the classical revival of the 
twelfth century hardly ever went beyond a 
more accurate knowledge, a more happy imi- 
tation, of the elder specimens of that Latin 
tongue which was still the tongue of religion, 
government, and learning. To William of 
Malmesbury and John of Salisbury the voice 
of Homer was dumb, and the voice of Aris- 
totle spoke only at third-hand with a Spanish 
Saracen to his dragoman. Such knowledge 
of Greek as fell to the lot of Robert Grosse- 
teste and Roger Bacon was looked on as a 
prodigy; and, whatever was its amount, it 
certainly did not extend to any familiar 
knowledge of the masterpieces of Hellenic 
poetry, history, or oratory. That revival of 
learning which brought the men of our 
Northern world face to face with the camp 
before Ilios, and with the Agoré of Athens, 
was, indeed, a revolution which amounted to 
hardly less than a second birth of the human 
mind. 

Yet the revival of learning, rich and mani- 
fold as have been its fruits, had its dark side. 
I speak not of its immediate results, political 
and ecclesiastical, in its native land of Italy. 
Yet better far was the honest barbarism of 
the darkest age than the guilty splendors of 
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art and poetry and learning strive in vain to 
gloss over the overthrow of freedom and the 
foul abuse of sacred things. I speak of the 
effects of the classical revival of those days 
directly on the pursuit of learning, on those 
studies of Greek and Roman literature and 
art which became the all in all of the intellect 
of the age. It at once opened and narrowed 
the field of human study. Itled men tocentre 
their whole powers on an exclusive attention 
to writings contained in two languages, and, 
for the most part, in certain arbitrarily-chosen 
periods of those two languages. In its first 
stage it devoted itself too exclusively to the 
mere literature of those two languages, as 
opposed to the solid lessons of their political 
history. But, in all its forms and stages, it 
fostered the idea that the languages, the arts, 
the history, of Greece and Rome, at certain 
" stages of their being, were the only forms of 
language, art, and history, which deserved the 
study of cultivated men. It led to the belief, 
not perhaps fully put forth in words, but none 
the less practically acted on, that those two 
languages, and all that belonged to them, had 
some special privilege above all others—that 
the studies which were honored by the possibly 
ambiguous name of “classical” were fenced 
off from all others by some mysterious barrier 
—that they formed a sacred precinct which 
the initiated alone might enter, and from which 
the profane were to be jealously shut put. 
Such a state of feeling—a feeling which has 
even now far from died out—could not fail to 
lead to mere contempt, and thereby to mere 
ignorance, of every thing beyond the sacred 
pale. And, what is more, it hindered any 
knowledge of the true nature of those things 
which were allowed a place within the sacred 
pale. It led to a cutting off of so-called 
“classical” studies from all ordinary human 
pursuits and human interests. And of this 
cutting off we still feel the evil effects. Men 
persuaded themselves that “ classical” models 
in literature and art were, not only among the 
noblest and most precious works of human 
genius, but that they were the only possible 
standards of excellence. Whatever did not 
conform to their patterns was worthless, bar- 
barous, what the exclusive votaries of clas- 
sical art and literature deemed that they were 
branding with the heaviest reproach when 
they called it Gothic. They thus cut them- 
selves off from long and stirring volumes of 
the world’s history; they cut themselves off 
from forms of art and language as worthy of 
their homage as those which they deemed 
alone worthy to receive it. They learned to 
look with scorn on the works of men of their 
own land, their own blood, and their own 
faith. They stifled art and literature by ar- 
bitrary rules drawn from models, perfect, in- 
deed, in their own time and place, but which 
were utterly inappropriate when creeds and 
tongues and feelings had altogether changed. 
Let any one who would thoroughly take in 
how low the taste of Englishmen had fallen, 
under the dominion of the exclusive classical 
fashion, turn to those passages in the Spectator 
where Addison chances to speak of the his- 
tory, the manners, the art, the religious belief 
of Englishmen in earlier days. Then let him 
turn and see how even then Nature asserted 
her rights against the deadening yoke of fash- 





ion,, in the papers in which the same man 
called on his astonished age to acknowledge 
an outpouring of the true Homeric spirit in 
the English lay of “ Chevy Chase.” 

But, more than all this, the exclusive study 
of “classical” models hindered men from 
gaining any living knowledge of the classical 
models themselves. It has been wittily said 
that they deemed that all “the ancients” 
lived at the same time. Certain it is that the 
habit of constantly classing together Greece 
and Rome—that is, Greece and Rome during 
a few arbitrarily-chosen centuries of their his- 
tory—in opposition to all other times and 
places, led to an utter forgetfulness of the 
wide gap by which Greece and Rome were 
parted asunder. Men forgot the difference 
between the Ionian singer and the Augustan 
laureate; they held up Homer and Virgil as 
poets of the same class, whose merits and de- 
fects could be profitably compared together. 
They would have been amazed indeed to be 
told that the true parallel for the tale of the 
wrath of Achilleus was to be looked for in 
the Lay of the Nibelungs, or in the stirring 
battle-songs of Saulcourt and Maldon. They 
would have deemed it a degradation to enter- 
tain the thought that the vulgar tongues of 
England and Germany were kindred tongues, 
of equal birth and claiming equal honor, with 
the sacred languages of Latium and Attica. 
They would have deemed it not so much a 
degradation as an utterance of open madness 
had they heard that those sacred languages 
were but dialects of one common mother- 
speech, and that its elder offspring was to be 
looked for in the tongues of lands which the 
Macedonian conqueror had barely grazed, and, 
more wondrous still to tell, in the fast-vanish- 
ing speech of a few men of strange tongue by 
the eastern shore of the Baltic Sea. 

On us a new light has come. I do not for 
a moment hesitate to say that the discovery 
of the comparative method in philology, in 
mythology—let me add in politics, and history, 
and the whole range of human thought— 


marks a stage in the progress of the human | 
off, either for reverence or for contempt, from 


mind at least as great and memorable as the 
revival of Greek and Latin learning. The 


great contribution of the nineteenth century | 


to the advance of human knowledge may bold- 
ly take its stand alongside of the great con- 
tribution of the fifteenth. 
of learning, it has opened to its votaries a new 
world, and that not an isolated world, a world 
shut up within itself, but a world in which 
times, and tongues, and nations, which before 
seemed parted poles asunder, find each one 
its own place, its own relation to every other, 
as members of one common primeval brother- 
hood. And not the least of its services is 
that it has put the languages and the history 
of the so-called “classical” world into their 
true position in the general history of the 
world. By making them no longer the objects 
of an exclusive idolatry, it has made them the 
objects of a worthier, because a more reason- 
able, worship. It has broken down the mid- 
dle wall of partition between kindred races 
and kindred studies; it has swept away bar- 
riers which fenced off certain times and lan- 
guages as “dead” and “ancient;” it has 
taught us that there is no such thing as 


“dead” and “living” languages, as“ ancient” | 
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and “modern” history; it has taught us that 
the study of language is one study, that the 
study of history is one study; it has taught 
us that no languages are more truly living 
than those which an arbitrary barrier fences 
off as dead; it has taught us that no parts of 
history are more truly modern—if by modern 
we mean full of living interest and teaching 
for our own times—than those which the de- 
lusive name of “ancient” would seem to 
brand as something which has wholly passed 
away, something which, for any practical loss 
in these later times, may safely be forgotten. 
My position then is that, in all our studies 
of history and language—and the study of 
language, besides all that it is in other ways, 
is one most important branch of the study of 
history—we must cast away all distinctions 
of “ancient” and “modern,” of “dead” and 
“living,” and must boldly grapple with the 
great fact of the unity of history. As man is 
the same in all ages, the history of man is one 
in all ages. The scientific student of language, 
the student of primitive culture, will refuse 
any limits to their pursuits which cut them 
off from any portion of the earth’s surface, 
from any moment of man’s history since he 
first walked upon it. In their eyes the lan- 
guages and the customs of Greece and Rome 
have no special privilege above the languages 
and the customs of other nations. They do 
but take their place among their fellows, as 
illustrations of the universal laws which bear 
rule over human nature and human speech. 
But let us come to history more strictly so 
called, to the history of man as a political be- 
ing, to the history of our own quarter of the 
globe, and our own family of nations. The 
history of the Aryan nations of Europe, their 
languages, their institutions, their dealings 


| with one another, all form one long series of 


cause and effect, no part of which can be 
rightly understood if it be dealt with as some- 
thing wholly cut off from, and alien to, any 
other part. There is really nothing in certain 
arbitrarily-chosen centuries of the history of 
Greece and Italy, which ought to cut them 


any other portion of the history of the kindred 
nations. There is nothing to make the so- 
called “ancient” history a separate study 
from that of so-called “ modern” times. “ An- 
cient” history calls for no special powers for 
its mastery; it calls for no special method in 
its study. The powers which are needed for 
the mastery of ancient history are the same 
as those that are needed for the mastery of 
modern history. The method, the line of 
thought, the habits of research and criticism, 
which are needed for the one are equally 
needed for the other. Knowledge is, in both 
cases, gained by the exercise of the same 
faculties, and by the use of the same process 
in their exercise. So, too, it is with language. 
There is not, as the world in general seems to 
think, any thing special or mysterious about 
the Greek and Latin tongues, or about those 
particular stages of their history which are 
picked out to receive the name of classical. 
The accurate knowledge of one language can 
be gained only by the same means as the ac- 
curate knowledge of another. It does not 
need two sets of faculties, but one and the 
same set, to enable us to master the inflexions 
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of the tongue of Homer and the kindred in- 
flexions of the kindred tongue of Ulfilas. 

No language, no period of history, can be 
understood in its fulness, none can be clothed 
with its highest interest and its highest prof- 
it, if it be looked at wholly in itself without 
reference to its bearing on those other lan- 
guages, those other periods of history, which 
join with it to make up the great whole of 
human, or at least of Aryan and European, 
being. The tie which binds together the 
Greek and the Latin languages is perhaps 
closer than that which binds either of them 
to any other member of the great family. 
But the tie is simply closer in degree; it is 
in no way different in kind. We are at last 
learning that our scientific knowledge of the 
speech of Greece is imperfect unless we add 
¢o it a scientific knowledge of the speech of 
England, and that our knowledge of the 
speech of England is imperfect unless we 
add to it a scientific knowledge of the speech 
of Greece. We are learning that Greek and 
Roman history do not stand alone, bound to- 
gether by some special tie, but isolated from 
the rest of the history of the world, even 
from the history of the kindred nations. We 
are learning that European history, from its 
first glimmerings to our own day, is one un- 
broken drama, no part of which can be right- 
ly understood without reference to the other 
parts which come before and after it. We 
are learning that of this great drama Rome 
is the centre, the point to which all roads 
lead, and from which all roads lead no less. 
It is the vast lake in which all the streams 
of earlier history lose themselves, and from 
which all the streams of later history flow 
forth again. The world of independent 
Greece stands on one side of it; the world 
of modern Europe stands on another. But 
the history alike of the great centre itself 
and of its satellites on either side can never 
be fully grasped except from a point of view 
wide enough to take in the whole group, and 
to mark the relations of each of its members 
to the centre and to one another. As with 
the language, so with the history. Our 
knowledge of the history of Greece is imper- 
fect without a knowledge of the kindred his- 
tory of England, and our knowledge of the 
history of England is imperfect without a 
knowledge of the kindred history of Greece. 
Rome is the centre; Rome is the common 
link which binds all together; and yet, while 
learning this, while learning more truly and 
fully the place and dignity of Rome, we are 
learning too to cast away the superstition 
which once looked on her language as the 
one guide and key to all other languages and 
to all human knowledge. We have learned 
that all members of the great family are alike 
kinsfolk, entitled to stand side by side on 
equal terms. We have learned that Angul 
and his brother Dan may march boldly and 
claim of right to speak face to face with 
their cousin Hellén, and have no need to be 
smuggled in by some back-way through the 

favor of their other cousin Latinus. 

One word more. The fashion of the day, 
by a not unnatural reaction, seems to be turn- 
ing against “ancient” and “ classical” learn- 
ing altogether. We are asked, What is the 





What is the use of studying the records of 
times which have forever passed away? Men 
who call themselves statesmen and historians 
are not ashamed to run up and down the land, 
spreading abroad, wherever such assertions 
will win them a cheer, the daring falsehood 
that such studies, and no others, form the 
sole business of our ancient universities. 
They ask, in their pitiful shallowness, What 
is the use of poring over the history of “ pet- 
ty states?” What is the use of studying 
battles in which so few men were killed as on 
the field of Marathon? In this place I need 
not stop for a moment to answer such trans- 
parent fallacies. Still even such falsehoods 
and fallacies as these are signs of the times 
which we cannot afford to neglect. The an- 
swer is in our own hands. As long as we 
treat the language and the history of Greece 
and Rome as if they were something special 
and mysterious, something to be set apart 
from all other studies, something to be ap- 
proached and handled in some peculiar meth- 
od of their own, we are playing into the 
hands of the enemy. As long as we have 
“ classical ” schools instead of general schools 
of language, as long as we have schools of 
“ modern” history instead of general schools 
of history, as long as we in any way recog- 
nize the distinctions implied in the words 
“classical” and “ ancient,” we are pleading 
guilty to the charge which is brought against 
us. We are acknowledging that, not indeed 
our whole attention, but a chief share of it, 
is given to subjects which do stand apart 
from ourselves, cut off from all bearing on 
the intellect and life of modern days. The 
answer to such charges is to break down the 
barrier, to forget, if we can, the whole line of 
thought implied in the distinctions of “ an- 
cient,” “ classical,” and “ modern,” to pro- 
claim boldly that no languages are more tru- 
ly living than those which are falsely called 
dead, that no portions of history are more 
truly “ modern”—that is, more full of prac- 
tical lessons for our own political and social 
state—than the history of the times which in 
mere physical distance we look upon as “ an- 
cient.” If men ask whether French and 
German are not more useful languages than 
Latin and Greek, let us answer that, as a di- 
rect matter of parentage and birth, it is an 
imperfect knowledge of French which takes 
no heed to the steps by which it grew out of 
Latin, and that it is an imperfect knowledge 
of Latin which takes no heed to the steps by 
which it grew into French. Let us answer 
again, not as a matter of parentage and 
birth, but as a matter of analogy and kin- 
dred, that it is an imperfect knowledge of 
German which takes no heed to the kindred 
phenomena of Greek, and that it is an imper- 
fect knowledge of Greek which takes no heed 
to the kindred phenomena of German. If 
they ask what is the use of studying the his- 
tories of petty states, let us answer that mor- 
al and intellectual greatness is not always 
measured by physical bigness, that the small- 
ness of a state of itself heightens and quick- 
ens the power of its citizens, and makes the 
history of a small commonwealth a more in- 
structive lesson in politics than the history of 








of times so far removed from our own, let us 
answer that distance is not to be measured sim- 
ply by lapse of time, and that those ages which 
gave birth to literature, and art, and political 
freedom are, sometimes only by analogy and 
indirect influence, sometimes by actual cause 
and effect, not distant, but very near to us in- 
deed. Let us give to the history and litera- 
ture of Greece and Rome in their chosen pe- 
riods their due place in the history of man- 
kind, but not more than their due place. Let 
us look on the “ancients,” the men of Plu- 
tarch, the men of Homer, not as beings of 
another race, but as men of like passions 
with ourselves, as elder brethren of our 
common Aryan household. In this way we 
can make answer to gainsayers; in this way 
we can convince the unlearned and unbeliev- 
ing that our studies are not vain gropings 
into what is dead and gone. Let us carry 
about with us the thought that the tongue 
which we still speak is in truth one with the 
tongue of Homer; that the Ekklésia of Ath- 
ens, the Comitia of Rome, and the Parliament 
of England, are all offshoots from one com- 
mon stock; that Kleisthenés, Licinius, and 
Simon of Montfort, were fellow-workers in one 
common cause—let all this be to us a living 
thought as we read the records either of the 
earlier or of the later time—and we shall find 
that the studies of our youthful days will still 
keep an honored place among the studies of 
later life, that the heroes of ancient legend, 
the worthies of ancient history, lose not, but 
rather gain, in true dignity by being made the 
objects of a reasonable homage instead of an 
exclusive superstition. 
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}  jgretory eos GERSTACKER, the emi- 
nent German traveller, and one of the 
most popular novelists of our times, died sud- 
denly on the 3d of June at Vienna, in his 
fifty-sixth year. The career of this remark- 
able man was a strangely eventful one, and it 
is of peculiar interest to Americans, not only 
because Gerstiicker lived for many years in 
this country, and because his books had a wide 
circulation among American readers, but also 
because he had, perhaps, more influence than 
any other European author in promoting emi- 
gration to the United States. 

Freperick GrexstAckER was born at Ham- 
burg, on the 10th of May, 1816. His father 
was a poor strolling player, who earned a 
precarious livelihood by singing subordinate 
parts in German and Italian operas, He 
travelled with his wife and child from one 
end of Germany to the other, never remaining 
at any place but a few days, and it was prob- 
ably owing to this that young Gersticker 
imbibed that predilection for a roving life, 
which was the ruling trait of his nature. The 
painful struggles through which the elder 
Gerstiicker had to pass, caused him to 
choose a different career for his young son, 
and, when the latter had learned to read, 
write, and cipher, he was sent to a commer- 
cial school, in order to prepare himself for 
mercantile business. His instructors were 
not very well satisfied with him, and, on one 
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because he had read ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe” all 
night, and next morning came to school with- 
out having written his task. In his nine- 
teenth year he was apprenticed to a retail 
grocer, and his employer, after the young 
man had been with him one month, wrote a 
letter to Gerstiicker’s mother, bitterly com- 
plaining of her son, who, he said, preferred 
reading “bad books, full of nonsense, from 
circulating-libraries,” to weighing sugar and 
dealing out soap. In fact, Gerstiicker was 
disgusted with his position. The reading of 
the works of Cooper and Washington Irving, 
and especially the 

glowing descriptions 

of American life and 

scenery in the novels * 

of the gifted Seals- 

field, filled him with 

an unconquerable 

longing to visit the 

New World, and to 

become a hunter and 

trapper in the wilds 

of Western America. 

One evening his 
employer scolded him 
again severely, and 
threatened to dis- 
charge him the fol- 
lowing morning. Ger- 
sticker anticipated 
him by secretly leav- 
ing his house the 
same night. With a 
small satchel in his 
hand, and less than 
five dollars in his 
pocket, he set out on 
foot for Bremen. Af- 
ter wandering about 
that city for several 
days, he fell in with 
the captain of an 
emigrant-vessel which 
was about to sail for 
New York, and se- 
cured a free passage 
by engaging to act as 
the captain’s clerk, 
and keep his cabin in 
order. The passage 
was a long and stormy 
one, and, on the 2d 
of January, 1836, Ger- 
sticker landed in New 
York, with two silver 
dollars in his pocket, 
but determined to 
leave nothing un- 
done in order to work his way upward. 

At first he had a hard time of it. Wher- 
ever he applied for employment he was un- 
successful. On the fourth day after his ar- 
rival in New York, his last cent was gone, 
and he had not eaten any thing for nearly 
twenty-four hours. Walking down Broad. 
way in no very enviable frame of mind, his 
attention was attracted by an advertisement 
for deck-hands on a New York and Boston 
steamer. Hungry and penniless as he was, 
but not ashamed, he applied for the place, 
and was accepted. For four months he un- 


| but, at the end of that time, had saved up 


| to goto the Far West into execution. 


sixty dollars, which seemed a fortune to him, 
and with which he resolved to carry his plan 
He 


| had already bought a ticket for Albany, when 








a pickpocket stole nearly all his money. 
Undismayed by this mishap, Gerstiicker re- 
solved to remain in New York and begin 
anew until he had replenished his funds. But 
Fortune steadily refused to smile on him. He 
tried nearly every thing, and was by turns a 
farm-hand, assistant in a jeweller’s shop, box- 
maker in Dr. Brandreth’s laboratory, cook on 
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board a Charleston steamer, and waiter in a 
Broadway restaurant. 

At length he had money enough to go to 
Cleveland, where, for a short time, he carried 
newspapers, and earned about six dollars a 
week. We next find him at Columbus, as 
porter at an hotel, and then at Cincinnati, as 
fireman on a steamboat. In that position he 
reached the Mississippi, which had so long 
been the goal of all his hopes. Working 
hard on board his boat for nearly nine 
months, he accumulated enough money to 
buy a rifle and a trapper’s outfit, and set out 


derwent all the hardships of a sailor’s life; | for the woods of Arkansas. 





During the next four years he lived in the 
wilderness, and became thoroughly familiar 
with frontier life. The Indians, with whom 
he frequently came in contact, respected him 
highly, and called him “The White Bear.” 
Gerstiicker visited, during this time, every 
memorable spot in Western Arkansas and the 
Indian Territory, and, as a hunter and trapper, 
became soon as skilful as the most experi- 
enced natives. 

His life in the wilderness was not alto- 
gether unprofitable to him. In the course of 
those four years, he realized handsome sums 

for furs, and, in 
1842, he had saved 
money enough to buy 
an hotel at Point 
Coupé, Louisiana, 
This was an unfortu- 
nate venture. In a 
few months Gerstiick- 
er lost nearly all he 
had, and, hearing that 
his old mother was 
in very feeble health, 
he embarked, in 
1843, at New Orleans 
for Hamburg. After 
his arrival in Ger- 
many, Kollmann, the 
eminent Leipsic pub- 
lisher, met him one 
day at a coffee-house 
in that city. The de- 
scriptions which the 
young man gave him, 
in his animated man- 
ner, of his adventures 
in the New World, in- 
terested the publisher 
so much that he 
asked him if he would 
write a book for him 
about wild life in 
Western America, 
Gerstiicker said he 
would try, and, two 
months afterward, his 
“ Hunting Excursions 
in the United States” 
were published. The 
little work met with 
a rapid sale. The 
grateful publisher 
paid Gersticker a lib- 
eral compensation, 
and urged him to 
write more, Success 
and popularity were 
a powerful incentive, 
and Gersticker now became as indefatigable 
a writer about the New World as he had for- 
merly been a hunter in the American wilder- 
ness. In the course of the following two years 
he published his “ Regulators of Arkansas,” 
“ Pirates of the Mississippi,” and other works 
which were eagerly read, especially by the 
young men of Germany, and decided many of 
them to emigrate to America. 

In 1845 Gerstiicker was involved in a dis- 
agreeable literary controversy with George 
Lippard. Gersticker had translated Lippard’s 
“Quaker City,” and his Leipsic publisher, 
without his knowledge, had issued it, not as 
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a translation, but as an original production 
of Gerstiicker’s. The latter did not see the 
book until several months after its publica- 
tion. Before that time, Lippard had heard of 
it, and branded Gerstiicker in a card in the 
American newspapers as a plagiarist. Ger- 
sticker’s explanation satisfied him, and he 
withdrew his charges. 

In 1849 Gerstiicker set out on a journey 
round the world, having received a subvention 
of four thousand florins from the imperial 
ministry at Frankfort for that purpose, and 
an order for a work in three volumes, de- 
scriptive of his travels, by Cotta, the Stutt- 
gart publisher. He visited, in the course of 
the next three years, South America, Cali- 
fornia, Australia, the East Indies, and Persia, 
and returned to Germany in 1851. The de- 
scription of his travels proved a great success, 
and the work was soon after its appearance 
in Germany translated into most of the civ- 
ilized languages. 

During the next four years he published a 
large number of novels, which added to his 
popularity, and which were favorably noticed 
by the leading critics of Germany as both in- 
structive and entertaining. In 1857 Ger- 
stiicker accompanied the Duke Ernest, of Saxe- 
Coburg, on his journey to Upper Egypt, Nubia, 
and Abyssinia, and in 1863 he visited Costa 
Rica and other Central-American states. 

In 1867 the indefatigable traveller set out 
on another journey round the world. He 
went first to the United States, and, after a 
brief sojourn in Cuba, proceeded to Mexico and 
South America, and thence to the islands in 
the Pacific. He returned to Europe in 1869, 
and published several novels, in which he 
gave an attractive account of the exciting 
scenes through which he had passed. Some 
of them had a very large sale, especially his 
“How a Bride was won; or, A Ride across 
the Pampas,” which was translated into sev- 
eral foreign languages. 





NEW-YORK FOUNDLINGS. 


ORALISTS and social economists do 
not all agree as to the merits of asy- 
lums for foundlings. It is alleged by some 
that they are a cloak for vice, and an en- 
courdgement to immorality. It is maintained, 
on the other hand, that they partially, at 
least, prevent the shocking crime of infanti- 
cide, amd that, when properly organized and 
conducted, they afford means for the recla- 
mation of unfortunate mothers. Without 
going any further into this question, it must 
suffice to say that the advocates of the asy- 
lum system find, in the practical working of 
foundling asylums in Europe, and also in the 
operation of the asylum established a few 
years ago in New York, many facts to sustain 
their argument. 
Three institutions of this class are avail- 
able to residents of New-York City. One is 
the Infants’ Hospital on Randall’s Island, un- 
der control of the Department of Public Chari- 
ties. Another is the New-York Infant Asy- 
lum, organized in the latter part of 1871, un- 
der a charter granted by the Legislature sev- 
eral years before. The most important, how- 
ever, is the Foundling Asylum of the Sisters 











of Charity, which was established in the au- 
tumn of 1869, on the general plan of the cele- 
brated foundling asylum conducted by the 
same religious order in Paris. This institu- 
tion is most important, for the reason that, 
since it was opened, it has received nearly all 
the outcast infants abandoned to charity in 
the great city. 

Previous to October 11, 1869, the date of 
the opening of the Foundling Asylum, all 
abandoned infants were taken to the Infants’ 
Hospital. These children were almost inva- 
riably left either in the streets or some other 
public place, where they might be found by 
police-officers, and it was but rarely that 
any child thus abandoned was subsequently 
claimed by either of its parents. Since the 
opening of the asylum of the Sisters of Chari- 
ty, however, a great decrease has taken place 
in the number of children entered as found- 
lings on the books of the Randall’s-Island 
institution. The asylum conducted by the 
Sisters was opened, as already stated, in Oc- 
tober, 1869. The number of foundlings re- 
ceived on Randall’s Island during that year 
was one hundred and twenty-eight. In 1870, 
the number decreased to forty-five, and, in 
1871, it was only thirty-two. Since the be- 
ginning of 1872, but very few foundlings have 
been received there, and it is not improb- 
able that their reception will soon cease alto- 
gether. 

But foundlings are not the only infants 
abandoned to the eare of public officials. For 
many years it has been customary for moth- 
ers to take or send their offspring to the 
Randall’s-Island hospital, and then hire out 
in the city as nurses. The object in these 
cases is chiefly mercenary. The mother is 
required to pay five dollars a month for the 
support of her infant in the hospital, but, as 
she can earn from fifteen to twenty dollars a 
month as a nurse in the city, she abandons 
her own child—temporarily, at least — and 
nurses another child instead. Of course, only 
the poorer classes do this, and possibly, in 
some instances, the circumstances of the 
mother oblige her to do it, but generally it is 
done from purely mercenary motives. Natu- 
rally the mortality among the infants thus 
forsaken is very great, although the officials 
in charge of the hospital do their utmost to 
save the lives of the helpless little ones com- 
mitted to them. 

Perhaps the statistics on this point may 
possess some interest. Before giving them, 
however, it is proper to say that the infants 
in the hospital are divided into two classes, 
namely, mothers’ children and orphan chil- 
dren. In the first class are all children 
nursed by their mothers. In the second are 
those not accompanied by their mothers, in- 
cluding, of course, the foundlings. The word 
“ orphan” is used merely for convenience of 
classification. From the report of the hos- 
pital physician, Dr. Dunster, it appears that 
the mortality in the first class in 1869 was 
20.44 per cent., while in the second class, 
during the same year, it was 70.32 per cent., 
or over three times as great. Since 1869 
there has been a marked decrease. In 1871 


the mortality among mothers’ children had 





fallen to 12.26, and, among those classed as 
| orphan children, to 38.53. This decrease is 











at least partially attributable to the fact that 
many of the children in the hospital in 1870- 
*71 were past the most critical period. Most 
of them were beyond their first year, and 
many beyond the second, the proportion be- 
ing larger in 1871 than in the year before. 
This accounts, in a large degree, for the low- 
er rate of mortality. But the foregoing fig- 
ures show a vast difference in the chances of 
life between a child nursed by its own mother 
and a child nursed otherwise. 

The New-York Infant Asyium, generally 
called the Protestant’ Asylum, in contradis- 
tinction to the asylum of the Sisters of Chari- 
ty, was not opened until the latter had been 
established over two years, although the 
charter for it had been granted many years 
before. It is located in Clinton Place, with- 
in a short distance of Broadway, and in its 
board of managers are some of the foremost 
medical gentlemen in New York, and also 
several ladies of distinction in charitable 
work. The building occupied was formerly 
a private dwelling, and the neighborhood was, 
not many years ago, the headquarters of the 
old and wealthy families of the city. The 
system of management is much more strict 
than that of the institution conducted by the 
Sisters of Charity, and the asylum is not, 
strictly speaking, a foundling establishment 
at all. 

One of the rules is, that women taking in- 
fants to it shall also become inmates of it 
themselves. This is to keep mother and 
child together, and prevent the former from 
going astray. Another is, that the mother 
shall make a formal transfer of her child to 
the asylum for eighteen years. A third is, 
not to admit any child tainted with heredi- 
tary disease. Neither of these rules, how- 
ever, is enforced to the letter, though, when- 
ever compliance with all is practicable, it is 
required. Sometimes an infant is received 
without its mother. If a woman desires to 
withdraw her child after one year, and satis- 
fies the managers that she will make proper 
provision for it, she may, on making suitable 
compensation for its support while in the asy- 
lum, take it away, notwithstanding the for- 
mal transfer for eighteen years. The object 
of the rule in regard to the health of the 
child, is to keep the mortuary rate as low as 
possible, but this rule, like the others, is 
sometimes departed from. 

During the first four months after the 
asylum was opened, the number of children 
received was about thirty, or less than is fre- 
quently left at the other asylum in one week. 
The managers propose to have children 
adopted out in suitable families when old 
enough to leave the asylum, and to have 
motherless infants adopted at any age, but 
only upon condition of good nursing, train- 
ing, and education. In regard to the trans- 
fer of the child to the institution, they say 
that “this nominal relinquishment of the 
newly-born, and the immediate reéngagement 
of the needy mother to save her offspring, is 
but reénacting the historical example of the 
Hebrew mother being employed in saving her 
infant from the perils of the bulrush-basket 
and of dry feeding, by Pharaoh’s daughter.” 

Under its charter the Infant Asylum is 
entitled to an appropriation of five dollars pez 
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month from the county for each child main- 
tained in it. The sum, however, is so small 


that the managers have not applied for it. i 


They have requested the Legislature to so 
amend their charter that they will be entitled 
to a much larger appropriation for each child, 
and they also desire an appropriation toward 
supporting the women received into the asy- 
lum. As soon as their means will enable 
them so to do, they intend to erect a number 
of detached cottages outside of the city for 
the accommodation of children and mothers 
for whom provision cannot be made in the 
asylum itself. These cottages will be located 
in Westchester County, within easy visiting 
distance from the city. 

If you pass northward through Washing- 
ton Square—the most spacious and beautiful 
of our city pleasure-grounds, Central Park 
alone excepted—you cannot fail to notice, in 
the block of solid and somewhat stately brick 
houses between University Place and Fifth 
Avenue, one building that, externally, differs 
from the others only in color. It stands al- 
most in the shadow of the pale-gray pile of 
masonry, ancient-looking and impressive, 
known as the University of the City of New 
York, and presents a front of pure white, 
emblematic of the innocence within. This 
building is the Foundling Asylum of the Sis- 
ters of Charity. The location is one of the 
pleasantest and most central in the city, and 
is in every respect advantageous for the pur- 
poses of the asylum. 

When the Sisters determined to establish 
here an institution similar to the great hos- 
pital for infants in Paris, they hired a smaller 
house, in Twelfth Street. They had not then 
any idea of the magnitude which their under- 
taking was destined to assume, though they 
fully understood its importance, and believed 
it was a necessity. Ina short time they dis- 
covered that the house wus not at all adapted 
to their aims. Within one month it was full, 
and they found that it was not only inad- 
equate in size, but also that, in construction, 
it was not suited to the purposes of an asy- 
lum. As soon as they could make a change, 
they leased the building which they now oc- 
cupy in North Washington Place, and they 
will probably remain in it until their new 
asylum buildings are erected. 

How many murders have been prevented 
by the establishment of this institution? An 
accurate answer cannot be given, yet the 
great decrease in the number of cases of in- 
fanticide reported by the police since the 
asylum was opened, proves, beyond doubt, 
that the enterprise of the Sisters has been 
of very great value in checking this horrible 
crime. Formerly cases of child-murder were 
of almost daily occurrence, as the police sta- 
tistics plainly show; and, up to the time of 
the opening of the asylum, there was a steady 
and alarming increase in their number. Since 
that time, however, the decrease has been so 
great that infanticide is now as rare as it 
had previously been frequent. 
not so desperately tempted to destroy their 
children when they know that near them is a 
place where they can consign their little ones 
to gentle and loving hands, without making 
themselves known, if for any reason they de- 
sire secrecy, and where the support of the 


Mothers are- 





children does not involve any expense to 
them. 

In the basement vestibule is placed a com- 
fortable basket-crib, in which the unconscious 
little stranger may be left. Near the crib is 
a door-bell, which the person leaving the 
child need only pull to secure immediate at- 
tention to the helpless innocent. The cast- 
away is removed from the crib at once and 
transferred to a nurse. It is duly registered 
in the books of the asylum, with sufficient 
description and statement of circumstances 
to guarantee facility of identification, if at 
any time the mother desires to reclaim it, 
and thenceforward it is cared for with con- 
stant solicitude. The whole system is, in 
fact, almost identical with that of the great 
French asylum upon which the institution of 
the Sisters is modelled. 

As many infants as can possibly be pro- 
vided for are kept in the building, the man- 
agers having learned, by experience, that 
children given out to nurse do not thrive 
near so well as those nursed in the asylum. 
The mortality among them is much greater, 
and in no respect do they fare as well as 
those who are constantly under the super- 
vision of the Sisters. But, as the institution 
is too small to accommodate all the children 
committed to it, many are nursed outside by 
respectable and reliable women. The asylum 
has a branch house in Westchester County, 
and a large number of infants are provided 
for there. The managers do not, however, 
regard what is known as the farming-out sys- 
tem with favor; and, except when they are 
absolutely obliged so to do, they will not re- 
sort to it. Moreover, they find it difficult to 
obtain reliable nurses in the country, and 
they will not intrust infants to any other. 
The reason assigned for this difficulty by the 
attending physician, Dr. Reynolds, is, that 
“our small farmers have no necessity to tax 
their wives and families with nurslings.” 
There is much less trouble in this respect in 
Europe, where the condition of the rural 
classes is iess favorable than here, and where 
the families of small farmers find it necessary 
todo many distasteful things to increase their 
means of living. 

Although a crib is provided for the recep- 
tion of infants, it should be understood that 
the Sisters do not encourage the abandon- 
ment of children by their mothers. On the 
contrary, whenever they find it practicable to 
induce the mgther to remain with her child, 
especially if She is young, they take her into 
the asylum. The child prospers better under 
the mother’s care; but the chief motive in 
inducing young mothers to enter the asylum 
is to keep them away from temptation. The 
Sisters say the mother is made a better wom- 
an by being detained with her child; and, as 
they desire to save the mothers as well as 
the children, they make special efforts to pre- 
vent separation. Quite often a young woman, 
frequently a mere girl—for some of the moth- 
ers are not beyond their sixteenth year—will 
bring an infant to the asylum, and, on being 
questioned by the Sisters, will say she intends 
to hire out as a nurse. In every such instance 
the Sisters remonstrate earnestly against this, 
pointing out the sin and danger of abandon- 
ing the child, and in almost every instance 














they persuade the mother to relinquish her 
purpose. They maintain that many young 
women are thus saved from an evil course; 
for, if they once get away from the influence 
of their children, there is great danger that 
they will continue to descend. 

The average number of women in the 
asylum, exclusive of the Sisters, is about 
sixty. Nearly all are mothers, nine-tenths 
are nurses, and some of these nurses are 
only from fifteen to eighteen years of age! 
The system is such that a girl may be in the 
asylum for months, with her infant, and 
never be known even to the other nurses. 
Several girls now there are members of re- 
spectable families. Alluding to these girls, 
the president of the asylum, Mother Regina, 
says, in the last annual report: “ When the 
time of nursing is over, they can return to 
their families, and ever after lead virtuous 
lives. Were there no door open to receive 
them, they must either brave public shame, 
and thus lose the last remnant of modesty; 
or, with their hearts steeled against all that 
is good, take refuge in despair, perhaps in 
suicide.” It is more a matter of certainty 
than of probability that many of the girls 
who find a home in the asylum are saved 
from lives of misery, or death by their own 
hands. 

Allusion has already been made to the 
religious character of the asylum. When it 
is spoken of, the idea is conveyed that it is a 
Roman Catholic institution. This idea is, in 
one sense, correct, but not wholly so, So far 
as the Sisters are personally concerned, they 
are, of course, strict Catholics; but, in re- 
gard to the admission of infants and mothers, 
religious distinction is not known. Probably 
two-thirds of the children left at the asylum 
are of non-Catholic parentage. Muny of the 
mothers who have entered the asylum since 
it was opened are members of various Prot- 
estant denominations. No questions are 
asked about a woman’s religion when she 
takes a child there; and, if she is a Prot- 
estant, no effort is made to change her faith 
while she remains. All the children received 
are baptized according to the ritual of the 
Roman Catholic Church ; but, as the mother 
can remove her child at any time, this need 
not prevent the little one from being brought 
up in another faith. No doubt the Sisters 
would wish all who enter their institutions to 
be Catholics, either when they enter or before 
they leave; but they never attempt to pro- 
selytize, and a Protestant woman becoming 
an inmate of their asylum need have no fear 
of being troubled about her reiigion. 

When the asylum was opened, infants 
were left faster than cribs, clothing, and 
nurses, could be provided for them. During 
the first few months, the number of children 
received averaged about twelve per week. 
The average has since increased to at least 
thirty per week, or nearly as many as were 
sent to the public asylum on Randall’s Island 
during the whole twelve months of 1871. 
There was at first nothing to rely upon to 
support the institution but voluntary contri- 
butions, and these were often so backward 
that many times the Sisters retired at night 
without knowing how food for the coming 
day could be obtained. They struggled on, 
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however, and finally secured a solid founda- 
tion for their good work. Since the institu- 


But the black babies are troublesome. 
Their lungs may not be stronger, nor their 
temper more demonstrative, than those of 





tion was established, over three th d in- 
fants have been received. Had it not been 
established, there can be no doubt that a large 
proportion of these little creatures would have 
been murdered, either through despair of abil- 
ity to support them, or to avert shame from 
the mothers, and scandal from their families. 

The rate of mortality among the infants 
received has been high, but not higher than 
among foundlings generally, nor so high as in 
some foundling asylums in the Old World. Of 
the children left at the asylum up to the date 
of the last report, only thirty-eight per cent. 
were in what would be called a good, healthy 
condition when received. The relative death- 
rate among the children retained in the insti- 
tution, and those nursed outside, shows that 
the objections of the managers to outside 
nursing are well founded. The deaths within 
the asylum, where most of the very feeble 
children were kept, were at the rate of forty- 
five per cent.; while amung the children given 
out to nurse, and these the healthiest ones, 
the rate was fifty-five per cent. It is evident, 
therefore, that a child’s chances of life are 
much better in the asylum than out of it, and 
also, as the statistics of the Infant’s Hospital 
plainly show, that children nursed by their 
mothers are much more likely to live than 
those given out to nurse. 

The average cost of maintaining a child in 
the asylum is twelve dollars a month. This 
would be one hundred and forty-four thousand 
dollars a year for one thousand children. Un- 
der legislative enactment, the county pays to 
the institution eight dollars a month for each 
child. Supposing the number in the asylum 
to be one thousand, this would leave a yearly 
difference of forty-eight thousand dollars, to 
be made up by the sisters and their friends. 
But there are to be added the cost of support- 
ing the women who enter with their infants, 
and the wages of nurses, and many general 
household expenses. All these demands have 
to be met in some way. The sisters them- 
selves, eleven in number, receive nothing but 
their food and lodging. They have not even 
purchased any clothing since they came down 
from picturesque Mount St. Vincent, on the 
Hudson, to take charge of the asylum. Every 
dollar received from the county goes to the 
support of the little ones, and a great many 
more dollars have to be obtained in some way 
for the same purpose. Contributions and 
subscriptions are the only resource, and these 
are often so far behind that the managers 
have to borrow money to keep, as the saying 
is, the wolf from the door. They have suc- 
ceeded thus far, and they are confident of suc- 
cess to the end. 

Black babies? Yes, plenty of them; some 
as black as that old ace of spades that has 
done illustrative service through more genera- 
tions than the present writer wots of. Un- 
mitigated pickaninnies, and over a hundred 
of them since the little crib was first placed 
at the asylum-door. The first present that 
the sisters received last New-Year’s Day was 
a fine black baby. No distinction here on 
account of race or color. In this respect, at 
Jeast, the asylum ought to be an institution 
after Mr. Sumner’s own heart. 





other babies, yet they are very perplexing. 
And the great trouble is to keep them from 
an early surrender of life. It is difficult, very 
difficult, to bring them up. Generally they 
appear to be deficient in vitality, and droop 
and pine from the moment they are abandoned 
by their mothers. The sisters find colored 
nurses for them, and the doctors do their ut- 
most to bring them through the perils of in- 
fancy, but usually without avail. Very few of 
these colored waifs survive one year. This 
may be owing to neglect on the part of the 
nurses to whom they are given out; but, what- 
ever the cause, the rate of mortality is much 
bigher among the colored foundlings than 
among others. 

Up to the present time none of the chil- 
dren left at the asylum have been adopted 
out, and the managers have not yet deter- 
mined what to do with those remaining on 
their hands when they are old enough to leave 
the institution. The adoption system will 
probably have to be resorted to at last; for, 
with children coming to them at the rate of 
thirty per week, the Sisters will soon be un- 
able to provide for all. They have received a 
large number of applications for children from 
respectable persons desiring to adopt them, 
but all have thus far been refused. It is not 
likely that any decision in regard to adoption 
will be made until the new asylum is erected 
and occupied. The general plans of the man- 
agers will then be more matured, and proba- 
bly the sisters will decide to adopt what 


| Seems to be the only practicable way of reduc- 


ing the accumulation of helpless humanity on 
their hands. 

The new asylum will be located on Lexing- 
ton Avenue, within a short distance of Cen- 
tral Park. The Legislature of 1870 appropri- 
ated one hundred thousand dollars toward 
constructing the necessary buildings, on con- 
dition that a like sum should be raised by 
the managers. To accomplish this condition 
a fair was organized in the fall of 1870, all 
the Catholic churches in New York taking 
part, and many liberal contributions being 
made by persons not professing the Roman 
Catholic faith ; and, in a few weeks, the neces- 
sary sum was obtained. The erection of the 
asylum will be commenced as soon as possi- 
ble, and, when completed, it will be one of 
the finest charitable institutiogg in New York. 
From the experience which the managers of 
the institution have already had, it is certain 
that all the accommodation they can provide 
for outcast infants will be needed; and, what- 
ever objections may be urged against asylums 
by the opponents of the system, it is equally 
certain that much good has been done by the 
one established and conducted, with no object 
but to save life and prevent crime, by the gen- 
tle and noble-hearted Sisters of Charity. 

A few words in relation to another institu- 
tion—the Nursery and Child’s Hospital—may 
be added to the foregoing. The Nursery has 
been established nearly eighteen years, and 
undoubtedly it has been the means of doing 
much good. Although it is not, in the proper 
sense, a foundling asylum, it answers some of 
the purposes of institutions of that class. 





Many hundreds of children have been received 
in it and judiciously provided for, who, had it 
not been open to them, would probably have 
suffered greatly from neglect. The number on 
the books for the year ending March 1, 1872, 
was over six hundred, and of these nearly 
one-third were born in the institution. ll 
the officers and managers are ladies, and 
among them are several of high social stand- 
ing. As many of the children would become 
charges on the public if the nursery were not 
available for their reception, it is held to be 
proper that the State, or, more strictly speak- 
ing, the county, shall defray at least a por- 
tion of the cost of maintaining them. This is 
done by regular appropriations. The expenses 
during the year already named amounted to 
over eighty thousand dollars; but nearly one- 
third of this was expended on a country 
branch, which the managers have recently es- 
tablished, on Staten Island. The institution 
is probably the best known of its class in the 
United States; and the good it has done, and 
is doing, fully entitles it to all the merit it 
claims. It does not pretend to answer a pur- 
pose similar to that for which the foundling 
asylums was established, yet it receives a large 
number of children who, from the circum- 
stances of their admission, may be classed as 
foundlings. Its principal object is to provide 
a home, and training, and education, for or- 
phan children, and children whose paren's 
are, for various reasons, incapable of taking 
proper care of them ; and, in carrying out this 
object, it has been very creditably successful, 


Daniet Connotty. 





SWEETHEARI, GOOD-BY! 


A sONG. 


eee, good-by! Our varied day 
Is closing into twilight gray, 

And up from bare, bleak wastes of sea 

The storm-wind rises mournfully ; 

A mystic prescience, strange and drear, 

Doth haunt the shuddering twilight air; 

It fills the earth, it chills the sky— 

Sweetheart, good-by ! 


Sweetheart, good-by! Our joys are passed, 

And night with silence comes at last ; 

All things must end—yea, even love— 

Nor know we if, reborn above, 

The heart-blooms of our earthly prime 

Shall flower beyond these bounds of time. 

** Ah! death alone is sure!” we cry— 
Sweetheart, good-by ! 


Sweetheart, good-by! Through mist and tears 

Pass the pale phantoms of our years, 

Once bright with spring, or subtly strong 

When summer’s noontide thrilled with song ; 

Now wan, wild-eyed, forlornly bowed, 

Each rayless as an autumn cloud 

Fading on dull September’s sky— 
Sweetheart, good-by! 


Sweetheart, good-by! The vapors rolled 
Athwart yon distant, darkening wold, 
Are types of what our world doth know 
Of tenderest loves of long ago ; 
And thus, when all is done and said, 
Our life lived out, our passion dead, 
What can their wavering record be 
But tinted mists of memory? 
Oh! clasp and kiss me ere we die— 

Sweetheart, good-by! 

Pavut H. Hayne. 
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“ Nothink so ‘olesome an’ ‘ealthy as a drop of this.""—Page 188, 


Tue result of the examination of the cas- 
ket had served to complicate still further the 
difficulties by which Inez was surrounded, and 
to introduce among them new actors, most 
conspicuous among whom was Bessie. Hith- 
erto, in her profound abstraction, Bessie had 
been quite lost sight of, and her only aim had 
been to hide from her, as much as possible, 
the troubles that had come upon herself. 
But now the revelation of the true name in- 
dicated by the initial “M.,” at once seemed 
to bring Bessie into the circle of circum- 
stances, and suggested her as a possible act- 
or in the events which might be forthcoming. 
The name showed that Bessie might be con- 
nected with that same family to which Mr. 
Wyverne had said she herself belonged ; her 
connection with Mr. Wyverne appeared to 
make it certain; and, if this were so, Bessie 
might be some relation to herself. What re- 
lation? This was impossible for her to say. 

This discovery of the name of Mordaunt 
thus put Bessie at once in a different posi- 
tion. It seemed to Inez that all along, under 
the appearance of childish innocence and 
friendly sympathy, she had possessed the full 





2 * Exrenep, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by 
D. Arrieton & Co,, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at 
Washington, 





knowledge of that secret which she had been 
trying so hard to keep from her. She now 
recalled the incident at Villeneuve with re- 
gard to the letter. Bessie had picked it up. 
She had read it. She knew all that was in 
it. Doubtless, she may have thought over 
the meaning of its contents as earnestly as 
she herself had done, and had superior means 
of information about its statements to help 
her to a conclusion. 

To regard Bessie in so new and unusual a 
light was unpleasant to Inez. She had al- 
ways thought of her as a frolicsome child; 
it did violence to her feelings to think of her 
as one who was as capable as herself of keep- 
ing her own counsel and preserving a secret. 
It seemed to her now to be of no use to 
maintain her own reserve any longer. In 
fact, it was impossible to do so, and, more 
than this, it was absolutely necessary for her 
to ask some questions of Bessie. She wished 
to find out who Bessie’s relations really were, 
and to learn how much she really knew about 
this matter. She had understood that Bessie 
was an orphan child—the ward of Mr. Wy- 
verne—who would in due time inherit a re- 
spectable fortune, but had never known any 
thing more definite, partly because Bessie 
was reticent on the subject of her family, 





and partly because she herself felt a natural 
delicacy preventing her from asking questions 
of a private nature. 

Thus, therefore, a full explanation with 
Bessie was absolutely necessary. But Inez 
felt a strange repugnance to it. Bessie 
seemed now no longer the same, and the en- 
tire confidence she once had in her had beep 
shaken during the past week. Still Inez was 
of a frank nature, and so she quelled her re- 
pugnance, and lost no time in seeing het 
friend. 

Bessie met her more than half-way. As 
Inez entered her room to engage in the con- 
versation which she proposed, Bessie’s face 
brightened, and she ran toward her, flung her 
arms around her, and kissed her over and 
over again. 

“Why, my own darling Inez!” she ex- 
claimed, “is it possible? And so you won’t 
mope any longer. You have been so sad, you 
know. You have quite broken my heart. I 
knew, of course, dear, that you could not 
help being sad, yet still it was very hard for 
me to see you so absent. And you never 
favored your poor little Bessie with one sin- 
gle look—no, not one! And now, dear, you 
must cheer up. Ill never, never, never let 
you mope any more,” 
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Prattling in this way, with the utmost ex- 
uberance of affection, Bessie clung to Inez, 
and drew her toward the sofa, where they sat 
down, Bessie with her arms fondly twined 
around her, with her fresh, smiling face close 
to that of Inez, and her clear, blue eyes fixed 
lovingly upon those of her friend. 

“You shall never mope again, Inez dear 
—no, never, never. You have others who 
love you. Do you think it is right to be so 
cruel to a loving heart like mine ?” 

By such gushing affection as this, by these 
fond caresses and loving reproaches, Inez felt 
at first completely overwhelmed, and, for a 
time, the faint suspicions that had entered 
her mind faded away. She returned Bessie’s 
caresses, and they talked together, for a little 
while, in the old strain of perfect confidence 
and sisterly love. At last, however, the sus- 
pense in which she was, and the intense de- 
sire she felt to get at the bottom of this 
secret, brought her back to the purpose for 
which she had come. 

“ Bessie, dearest,” said she, “‘ you know 
what I have had to bear of late, and will 
make allowances for me, I am sure, if I ap- 
peared to be cold toward you. IfI were to 
tell you all, you will wonder how I endured it 
atall. And I will tell you all some day when 
I feel able to speak calmly about it. But 
there is something now that I want to ask 
about, and the person I wish to ask is your- 
self.” 

“Me?” said Bessie, opening her eyes 
wide. 

“Tam in great trouble, dear,” said Inez, 
“apart from the sorrow I feel about poor 
papa, and I want you to help me.” 

“Sorrow — what! more sorrow ?” cried 
Bessie, in mournful accents. ‘“ Oh, my own 
poor, dear darling, unfortunate Inez, what 
can have happened? Oh, how sorry I am, 
and oh, how glad I shall be if I can do any 
thing for you!” 

“Tt was something that poor papa said 
on his death-bed—the last words he spoke. 
He said them to me, and they trouble me 
awfully. I cannot bear to think of them, 
dear, and so I cannot tell you now, but I will 
soon. He could not have meant what he 
said. It must have been his delirium.” 

“So it was, surely,” said Bessie, vehe- 
mently, in her slightly Irish way. ‘“ Never 
could he have said any thing at all—at all— 
that would hurt your feelings if it hadn't 
been for his delirium. They tell me he was 
out of his mind entirely, poor dear! So don’t 
think any thing more about it, but try to be 
your own self again, Inez jewel.” 

“T hope it was so, I’m sure,” said Inez, 
sadly, “but I don’t know, and I can’t help 
my own feelings. Still, there is something 
that I want to ask from you. Part of my 
troubles arise out of something which poor 
papa said about some person whose name is 
Mordaunt.” 

As Inez said this she looked steadily at 
Bessie. Bessie returned her look calmly. 

“ Mordaunt!” she repeated, with a slight 
smile. ‘Sure that’s my name. How very, 


. born,” said Bessie, in a childish voice. 





very funny, Inez darling! Was it me he 
meant, jewel? I’m sure I don’t see why you 


should worry about that?” 
“Would you have any objection to tell | 





me a little about your papa, Bessie dear? I 
want so much to know. If it is a painful 
subject, you need not answer, and I beg par- 
don for asking.” 

“Objection ? Why, my poor, dear Inez, 
not the least in life. I'd be only too happy, 
darling, to do that same if I only could. But 
it’s little or nothing I know about that same. 
Poor dear, darling papa died when I was 
very, very little, and I have only heard from 
others what I know about him, and that’s lit- 
tle enough, so it is. Unfortunately, all that 
I know is told in a few words, dear. His 
name was Bernal Mordaunt, and he died 
when I was a bit of a child, not more than 
three years old. He was in some foreign 
country when he died, and I really do not 
know even the name of the place. But a 
child only one year old cannot be supposed 
to know much, can she, Inez dearest ?” 

The last part of this Inez had not heard. 
She had heard the name Bernal Mordaunt, 
and no more. She had heard Bessie quiet- 
ly claim him as her father. After that, she 
heard nothing. Her heart throbbed wildly, 
and her mind was confused with a whirl of 
fancies that came to her. 

“So your father’s name was Bernal Mor- 
daunt?” said she, at length, in a steady 
voice. 

“ Dear Inez! how very, very sad you look! 
Why, what possible interest can you take in 
poor papa?” said Bessie, in a sympathizing 
tone. 

“ Do you remember any thing about your 
mamma, Bessie?” asked Inez again, after a 
pause. 

“My darling mamma died before I was 
“T 
never saw her in my life. I have heard that 
poor papa’s grief for poor darling mamma 
was so violent that he ran away from the 
country, and died of a broken heart. But I 
never saw either of them. Sure and it’s my- 
self would be the happy girl if I had some 
recollection of a papa or mamma to look back 
upon; but I never, never had one, Inez dar- 
ling. That is the reason why I never spoke 
about them to you before. It’s so very, very 
sad, dear.” 

Again Bessie’s words made the heart of 
Inez throb with strange vehemence. Every 
word seemed to assure her of that which she 
half dreaded to know. In this unknown Ber- 
nal Mordaunt, and in that beautiful lady that 
bore her own name, Inez, she saw those 
whom Mr. Wyverne’s words made her own 
parents; in the two portraits of these chil- 
dren, she saw “ Clara” and “Inez.” She saw 
no “Bessie.” What place was there for a 
“ Bessie” in that little family group? Yet, 
Bessie’s words seemed to indicate this. One 
thing alone made it seem impossible, and that 
was the statement that her mother had died 
at her birth, or, as she expressed it, “ be- 
fore she was born.” Could she have been a 
younger child, whose portrait had never been 
taken, and never included among the others ? 
But that was impossible. If she herself was 
the “Inez” of the portrait, then Bessie could 
not possibly belong to that family. Bessie 
was, in fact, several months older than her- 
self, and there was no place for her. On the 
other hand, Bessie could not be the child of 





the portrait, for, apart from the difference in 
the names, which might be passed over, there 
was an insuperable difficulty in the faces, 
That child was a brunette. Bessie was a 
golden-haired blonde. 

These thoughts passed through her mind 
while Bessie was speaking, and, as she ended, 
Inez asked her, in the same tone as before: 

“Were there any others of you ?” 

“There were, surely,” said Bessie, “ ag 
I’ve heard, though I never saw them. Two 
sisters older than me. I was the baby, and 
—oh, Inez dear, I’m so fond of babies. Are 
you not fond of them, Inez dearest ?” 

Bessie raised her large blue eyes to her 
friend’s face as she said this, and looked at 
her with a loving smile. 

“Sisters?” said Inez, without noticing 
her question—“ sisters, and older than you? 
Why, I never knew that you had sisters.” 

“And no wonder,” said Bessie. “It was 
a sad world for all of us; for my two sisters 
died when I was a child, and it’s only the 
names of them that were left me. You will 
not wonder now, darling, that I have never 
chosen to make you my confidante about my 
family, when there is nothing but so very, 
very sad a story to tell. It’s me that never 
could bear to speak of that same.” 

“What were their names?” asked Inez. 

“'Pheir names?” said Bessie, with a long 
sigh. “There were two, one several years 
older than the other. The eldest one was 
named Clara, and the youngest one had the 
same name as you have, Inez. And isn’t that 
awfully fanny, Inez dear? But I believe 
your dear mamma was some sort of a relation 
to my dear mamma, and that accounts, I sup- 
pose, for their both taking the same name for 
their children. But my sister Inez must 
have been about three years older than me. 
Sure it’s a mournful subject, and I can’t bear 
to think of it at all at all. Do you know, Inez 
darling, it’s really very hard for you to talk 
about this? You really almost make me cry. 
And I hate crying so.” 

Saying this, Bessie turned her eyes on 
Inez, who saw that those calm, blue orbs were 
moist with tears. 

“ They all died—all,” said Bessie, mourn- 
fully. “My sisters died while I was a child, 
and I never saw them. My dear grandpapa 
took charge of me, and I was brought up in 
Treland, you know, till your poor dear papa 
sent for me, three years ago.” 

All this Inez heard with the same feelings 
of perplexity. If Bessie was right, then she 
saw that her own suspicions were utterly 
wrong; but, on the contrary, if she was right, 
then how could Bessie have ever grown up 
with such an unaccountable belief as this? 
The Inez of the portrait might not be herself, 
after all. What foundation had she for her 
suspicions but a sick man’s delirious words? 
She was younger than Bessie, instead of being 
older. If Bessie was right, then she was en- 
gaged in a foolish task, and heaping up end- 

less trouble for herself to no purpose what- 
ever. 

Still, Inez had, after all, so strong a belief 
that her suspicions were well founded, that 
she was unable to dismiss them as yet. 

There were other things in addition to this 
about which she wished to ask Bessie. 
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“ Bessie, dear,” said she, “you remember 
that letter that you picked up in the hotel at 
Villeneuve and handed to me?” 

“ Yes, darling.” 

“ You read it.” 

At this Bessie’s fair face flushed scarlet, 
and the bright and sunny smile that usually 
irradiated it was chased away by a frown, and 
a sudden flush swept over it. But this passed 
instantly, and Bessie said : 

“ Well, really, Inez darling, I hardly knew 
what i was doing, I was so terrified, and I 
wondered so much what had happened, and I 
was so fond of your poor dear papa, that I 
read it without thinking that it was his let- 
ter. I would not have dreamed of reading it 
though, Inez dearest, but the writing was so 
familiar that I thought it was no harm. It 
was my own dear grandpapa’s writing, and I 
thought it was something about me. Sure 
and anybody would have done that same, and 
never have given it a thought.” 

At this new piece of information, Inez 
started in fresh amazement. 

“Your grandpapa!” she exclaimed. 

“True for you, Inez dearest, my own 
darling grandpapa; and wouldn’t you have 
read a letter written by your grandpapa if 
you had been so excited, and so frightened, 
and didn’t know what you were doing? And, 
after all, there wasn’t much in it at all, at 
all. Really, I could not make it out—not one 
single word, dear. Why your poor dear papa 
should feel shocked at such a letter is quite 
beyond me—quite. And, really, now that 
same I don’t believe at all, and I don’t think 
the letter had any thing to do with it.” 

“What is your grandpapa’s name, Bes- 
sie?” asked Inez, anxiously. 

“Kevin Magrath, sure,” said Bessie. 

“Tt is a very unusual name,” said Inez; 
“T never heard it before.” 

“Well, Inez dear,” said Bessie, “ poor 
grandpapa is in—in trouble—most of the 
time—and I don’t generally introduce his 
name into conversation. He’s never done 
the least harm in life—poor, dear grandpapa! 
—but the world is hard on him.” 

“Do you know what he meant by those 
letters B. M.?” 

“Surely not. 
that?” 

“He said that B. M. is alive, and had come 
back.” 

“Did he? Really, the words had no 
meaning to me, Inez dearest, and I have 
forgotten all about them.” 

“Don’t you think that B. M. means Ber- 
nal Mordaunt ?” 

“Bernal Mordaunt? Why, that’s poor 
papa! Why, Inez dearest, what can you 
possibly mean? Sure and it’s joking you 
are!” 

“Didn’t you think of that?” 

“Never, till this moment,” said Bessie, 
solemnly. “How should I? I read the let- 
ter without understanding one single word. 
It seemed to me like one of the puzzles one 
reads in the magazines. But what do you 
mean by all this about my poor papa, Inez 
dear? Really, do you know you make-me 
feel quite timid? It’s like raising the dead 
—so it is,” 


“And this Kevin Magrath is your grand- 


How should I know 





papa?” said Inez, in whom this information 
had created unbounded amazement. 

“Yes,” said Bessie, “he is my own dear 
grandpapa. He’s awfully fond of me, too; 
but he has his trials. I’m afraid he’s not 
very happy. He’s so funny, too! I’m sure 
I sometimes wonder how he can ever have 
been my dear mamma’s papa; but he is so, 
entirely.” 

“Your mamma’s name was 
then?” 

“Of course, it must have been,” said 
Bessie, simply. ‘ But, Inez dearest, are you 
almost through? Do you know you really 
make me feel nervous? I never was cross- 
questioned so in my life, and, if you don’t 
stop soon, you will positively make me feel 
quite cross with you. I never saw dear 
mamma, you know; and I hate to be remind- 
ed of my lone and lorn condition.” 

“Forgive me, Bessie dearest,’’ said Inez, 
who saw that Bessie’s patience was giving 
way. “I will only ask you one or two ques- 
tions more, and only about that letter. Do 
you remember noticing a tone of alarm run- 
ning through your grandpapa’s letter?” 

“ Never a bit,” said Bessie. “ Was there 
any?” 

“Yes,” said Inez, “very much alarm. 
The writer seemed frightened at discovering 
that B. M. was alive.” 

“ And where’s the wonder? Sure, I my- 
self would be frightened out of my senses at 
that same. Now, wouldn’t you, Inez dear- 
est—wouldn’t you yourself be frightened ? 
Now, wouldn’t you—say?” 

“Of course; but, then, this letter spoke 
of some danger that my papa would incur, if 
this ‘B. M.’ found him. He advised him to 
run away—to Russia, or America.” 

“Did he?” said Bessie, with a bright 
smile. “Haha! the omadhawn! Sure and 
it’s just like him, for all the world! He’s 
always running away and hiding himself. 
Sure and I can explain it all to you, Inez 
jewel. This B. M. is some creditor.” 

“ Creditor!” 

“Why not? Don’t I know all about it ? 
Isn’t poor, dear grandpapa head over heels in 
debt, and always in hiding? Isn’t he afraid 
to show his nose in England? Sure and he 
is. And so, you see, Inez dearest, that must 
be what he meant. Your poor, dear papa 
must have owed money to this B. M., and, 
of course, this B. M. is going, or was going, 
to dun him. Oh, if you had been brought 
up in Ireland, you’d understand all about that 
same. ‘Deed and you would. So now, my 
poor Inez, don’t worry yourself about noth- 
ing. Don’t think and talk about things like 
these. I cannot imagine what in the wide 
world has come over you. You really shock 
me. And all about a stupid letter about some 
stupid money!” 

With these words, Bessie wound her arms 
fondly about Inez; and, when Inez opened 
her mouth to ask some new question, she 
playfully put her hand against it, and de- 
clared she would not let her speak unless she 
promised not to say any thing more about 
this subject. 

“You are talking stupid genealogy, Inez 
dear,” said she, “and I positively will not 
listen to another word. I certainly shall be 
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angry if you continue your cross-questions a 
moment longer. They make my head ache; 
and I think you are very, very unkind, and I 
wouldn’t treat you so—so I wouldn’t.” 

Inez found it impossible to resist Bessie, 
and, though there were many other things 
which she wished to ask, she was compelled 
to leave them, for the present at least. 

But what she had learned from Bessie did 
not in the slightest degree quell her curiosity, 
or satisfy her doubts, or soothe her suspi- 
cions. Still there rang in her ears the dying 
words of Mr. Wyverne—“ You are not my 
daughter!”—and still the images of the 
three portraits floated before her eyes. 


—_——>- 
CHAPTER XIV. 
MRS. KLEIN, 


Tue conversation with Bessie left Inez in 
a great state of doubt and hesitation. As 
far as she could see, Bessie had been perfect- 
ly frank and unembarrassed in all her state- 
ments. Those statements were all as plain 
and simple as they possibly could be. And 
yet they were completely at variance with the 
suspicion which she had been cherishing ever 
since Mr. Wyverne’s death. 

Bessie’s story was plain, simple, and intel- 
ligible. It was also very plausible, and, in- 
deed, far more credible than the theory of 
her own parentage, which she had raised out 
of Mr. Wyverne’s declaration. 

It was this: 

Bernal Mordaunt had a wife and two chil- 
dren—Clara and Inez. To these he was ten- 
derly attached. 

At the birth of the third child Mrs. Mor- 
daunt had died. 

This third child was Bessie, and she was 
three years younger than the “Inez” of the 
portrait. 

But Bernal Mordaunt’s grief at the death 
of his wife was so excessive that he could en- 
dure his home no longer. He left the coun- 
try, and soon after died. 

Mrs. Mordaunt’s father now took these 
children under his care. He was this same 
Kevin Magrath who had written that ill- 
omened letter. Judging from Bessie’s feel- 
ings toward him he must have been a kind- 
hearted man. He took care of these orphan 
children. Two of them died, and Bessie 
Mordaunt was left alone, the last of that 
family. 

Now, in some way, her father seemed to 
be brought into connection with these Mor- 
daunts. 

How? 

No doubt as guardian, executor, or agent. 
Perhaps, in his management of Bessie’s prop- 
erty, he had done her some injustice. 

And now, out of all this, quick as light- 
ning there flashed across her mind what 
might be the true theory of all this trouble. 

Her father might have mistaken her for 
Bessie ! 

No sooner had she thought of this than 
an immense feeling of relief came to her. It 
seemed so very probable, so perfectly nat- 
ural. 

There had evidently been some sorrow on 
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her father’s soul, arising from the conscious- 
ness of wrong done. It was this that gave 
to him that remorse which he felt, and of 
which he spoke. To whom, then, had this 
wrong been done of which he spoke ? 

There was no doubt, both from the letter 
of Kevin Magrath and from Mr. Wyverne’s 
own words, that this wrong had been done to 
Bernal Mordaunt. Bessie herself had indi- 
cated the nature of that wrong. Her grand- 
father, she said, was in debt, and perhaps Mr. 
Wyverne, too. It may have been that these 
two men had in some way mismanaged the 
estate of Bernal Mordaunt, and for this cause 
they dreaded him when he reappeared. Bes- 
sie, then, was the one whom her father had 
wronged. In his illness his delirious fancies 
brought all his crimes back. She, his own 
daughter, appeared to him like the injured 
Bessie, and thus it was that as she came near 
he had repelled her with those words, “ You 
are not my daughter!” It was not herself, 
then, but Bessie, from whom he had shrunk ; 
and it was not hers but Bessie’s hand that he 
had placed in the hand of Dr. Blake. Per- 
haps all along he had misunderstood Dr. 
Blake’s attentions; had thought they were 
given to Bessie; had encouraged them for 
this reason ; and, finally, had at last sought 
to make some recompense to her by giving 
‘ver to be the wife of an honorable man. 

It was not without a sharp pang that this 
last thought came to Inez, but no sooner had 
Dr. Blake occurred to her mind than the 
thought and the pang passed, and away in an 
instant went the soundness and stability of 
Bessie’s theory. 

For with the thought of Dr. Blake came 
the recollection that Mr. Wyverne had claimed 
him as his son. How should she explain 
this ? 

Again, in Kevin Magrath’s letter, he had 
laid particular stress, not on Bessie, but on 
Jnez! How should she explain that ? 

Again, and above all, how should she ex- 
plain those mysterious memories of her child- 
hood ; how account for her dim recognition 
of that mother’s face in the portrait—that 
elder sister? To do so was impossible. Had 
they lived at her father’s house when she was 
a child, and bad she thus become acquainted 
with those haunting faces? It might be so, 
yet to her they seemed more, far more than 
pleasant acquaintances. What was the secret 
cause of that deep emotion which she felt at 
the sight of them? Whence arose that pro- 
found yearning of her soul over that mother 
and that elder sister, as over dear ones once 
loved and lost? 

It was evident to Inez that the past must 
be looked into by means of the help of others 
besides Bessie. Among the domestics of the 
household could any one be found whose 
memory reached back far enough to make 
him or her of any use in the present in- 
quiry ? 

No sooner did this question occur to Inez 
than she at once thought of an old domestic 
who occupied a very peculiar position in the 
house. Mrs. Klein had once been house- 


keeper, but, having fallen into a species of 
what may charitably be termed decrepitude, 
with which, however, gin had something to 
do, the active duties of her position were 





handed over to another, and Mrs. Klein was 
pensioned off. Mrs. Klein’s present residence 
was well known to Inez, for she had been in 
the habit of paying frequent visits to the re- 
tired potentate, and she now determined to 
seek her without delay. Accordingly the car- 
riage was ordered, and, after about an hour’s 
drive, Inez found herself before the humble 
abode of her old friend. 

It was about two o'clock, and Mrs. Klein 
was at home. Indeed, the first glance showed 
Inez that it would have been difficult for ber 
to have left her home; for there was in her 
gait an unsteadiness, and in her eye a rolling, 
watery leer, which would infallibly have 
drawn down upon her the attentions of the 
police had she ventured forth to any distance 
from her humble cot. She was about sixty 
years of age, dressed in black, with a frilled 
cap on her head, and a bunch of keys dan- 
gling from her waist—these last the emblems 
of her lost sovereignty, but still lovingly re- 
tained from the force of habit. She was stout 
and decidedly “beery” in her aspect and 
manner, and there was a fuddled unctuousness 
of voice in the way in which she greeted Inez, 
and a maudlin tearfulness of eye which showed 
that her naturally keen sensibilities had been 
subjected to the impulse of some gentle 
stimulant. 

“Which it’s welcome you truly air this 
day, my own dear child, Miss Hiny,” she be- 
gan, in a whimpering voice. “ An’ me think- 
in’ that I'd die without the sight of your 
sweet face, an’ left ’ere alone in the cold 
world that leaves me to pine and languitch, 
an’ no one left to love me now, an’ you too 
may forget, as the good book says! An’ so 
he’s dead an’ gone, an’ the grass waves over 
he, which he was ever a kind friend to me, 
an’ a brave soger, well used to war’s alarms, 
though he did pension me off, an’ me as 
hactyve an’ as nimble as a kitten, an’ never 
’ad a day’s illness in all my life, since I was 
a child with the measles, an’ managed that 
’ouse like clock-work nigh on twenty year, 
which he says there was never any other 
*ousekeeper that could ’old a candle, and ’im 
dead an’ gone below!” 

And with this rather equivocal conclusion 
to her somewhat incoherent address Mrs. 
Klein drew forth an enormous bandanna hand- 
kerchief, and mopped away vigorously at her 
eyes. 

Inez took a seat, and waited patiently for 
Mrs. Klein to overcome her emotions. At 
length, the old lady drew a long sigh, and, 
putting out her hand, took an old teapot 
from the table near her, and poured from 
this into a tumbler a colorless liquid that 
looked like water, but whose pungent odor 
announced the presence of gin. 

“Which, after bereavement and melan- 
cholick,” she said, “there’s nothink so ’ole- 
some an’ ’ealthy as a drop of this, took, Miss 
Hiny, only as a medicink, an’ to stimmylate 
the mind an’ hease the ’art, which I allus 
does before I hever goes to my blessed bed at 
night, an’ would ’umbly recommend the same, 
with my ’umble dooty an’ best wishes, for you 
an’ yours, an’ ‘opin’ your dear benefactor left 
you comfortable, which we shall not see his 
like again in this vale of tears, an’ ’e was as 
good as a father to you” 





The old lady’s booziness and twaddle had 
begun to discourage Inez, who saw no chance 
of getting any intelligible information from 
such a fuddled brain; but suddenly, in the 
midst of this, the last remark of Mrs. Klein 
startled her, and she began to think that 
perhaps, by humoring the drunken creature’s 
fancy, she might get more out of her than 
she would be able to do if she were sober, 
For, in the old days, she had never given ut. 
terance to any thing that came so near to 
Inez’s suspicions as this. In her later days, 
she had been occasionally a little excited by 
gin, but never so much as to be off her guard, 

“Yes,” chimed in Inez, anxious to see 
how much Mrs. Klein would tell, “‘ he was as 
good as a father; he couldn’t have done 
more if he had really been my father.” 

“ Which there never was a truer word, an’ 
‘im with ’is own son lost to ’im, as a body 
may say, an’ the wife of ’is boosom turned 
agin ’im, an’ you not ’is hown, an’ in this 
world men ’ave ’ard ’arts when they ’ave to 
bring up them as is not their hown—all but 
‘im, as never spoke of you but with lovin’ 
kindness an’ tender mussies, an’ ever shall 
be. ‘Mrs. Klein,’ says he, ‘ you ’ave a lovink 
’art, an’ I hintrust this ’ere lone babe of the 
woods to you to brink hup as my hown. Call 
her by my hown name; treat ’er as your 
young missus ; be virtoous, an "you will be 
’appy—to be brunk hup in Wisdom’s ways, 
which is ways of pleasantness, an’ hall her 
paths is paths hof peace.’ Which them’s ’is 
hown words, Miss Hiny, as hever was, an’ ‘im 
a-confidink in me, as knoo ’ow fully ’e might 
confide. An’, ‘Don’t you hever tell ’er,’ ’e 
says, ‘but what she’s my hown, for hit’ll be 
hall the same to ’er in the hend; an’ to be 
brunk up soberly, righteously, an’ piously, 
hall the days hof her life, an’ has my hown 
daughter—Miss Wyverne—hany think to the 
contrairy ’ereof in hany wise uotwithstand- 
ink.’” 

“ How old was I then?” asked Inez, ina 
tremulous voice. 

These wandering words were certainly 
confirming her worst fears, and bringing 
back all her worst suspicions. 

“ Ay, ‘ow hold,” the old creature went 
chattering on—“ which it’s a mere child you 
was, not hover fower year, an’ not as much; 
an’ there was your sister, a fine girl of twelve, 
that was sent to the nunnery in France—” 

“France!” exclaimed Inez, in deep ex 
citement. 

“Oh, I know it; I remember it,” said 
Mrs. Klein, positively. ‘An’ me ’earin’ all 
about the proposules, an’ she a-cryink like 4 
babby at leavink of you. But I comforted 
‘er, an’ I says: ‘Cheer up, little Clara; you 
shall see Hiny soon, if so be as you be a good 
girl, an’ go hoff quiet.’ An’ so she bade s 
long adoo to things below.” 

“Was Mrs. Mordaunt there ?” asked Inez. 

Her heart was throbbing painfully, and 
she could speak with difficulty. She asked 
this question and named this name so as to 
test her suspicions to the uttermost, and put 
them beyond a doubt. 

“Oh, ay, ay! ay’ so you remember the 
name—poor lady !—which ’er name I remem- 
ber well, though never seeink ’er, beink dead 
an’ gone before, an’ you two being horphans 
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in the cold world below. An’ my poor ’art 
bled for you two in your dissolute state, which 
your ma beink dead, an’ your pa beink fled 
far away into strange lands, an’ me ’earin’ 
afterward that ’e died in heggsile—which Mr. 
Wyverne ’e stood for’ard, an’ says to me: 
‘That child shall be mine, to be brunk up in 
the lap of lugsury, an’ you be kind an’ faith- 
ful, an’ name your hown reward.’ But I ups 
an’ says: ‘ My reward, sir, axin’ your ’umble 
pardink for bein’ so bold, his to be a father 
to the fatherless an’ a mother to the mother- 
less.’ An’ he says: ‘You are right, an’ I 
commend ’er to your faithful boosom.’ ” 

“Why did Mrs. Wyverne leave her hus- 
band?” asked Inez once more. 

“Which ’e wus allus a kind ’usband an’ a 
faithful father, an’ nobody can deny—no, not 
heven ’er as left him to die hof a broken ’art 
—an’ ever ’ad a kind word for hall the ’ouse- 
‘old; an’ took ’er son an’ ’is—Basil—’im be- 
in’ not hover six year hold, an’ in long curls, 
the be-e-e-eautiful child! An’ ’e says to me, 
‘Mrs. Klein,’ an’ I says, ‘Sir,’ an’ ’e says, 
‘They've gone,’ an’ I says, ‘Who?’ an’ ’e 
says, with a ’alf whimper, ‘ My wife,’ ’e says, 
‘an’ my son—my boy—my Basil!’ An’ I 
says, ‘Sir,’ says I, ‘’opin’ no hoffence, an’ 
axin’ your pardink—they’ll come back.’ An’ 
’e says, ‘Never; she’s too hobstinate, an’ ’as 
bid a heternal haydoo.’ Says I, ‘Sir, what 
for? Isn’t this ’ere their proper ’ome?’ Says 
e, ‘We've ’ad a fight, an’ she’s gone.’ Says 
I,‘ About what?’ Says ’e, ‘ About ’er, about 
little Hiny.’ An’ ’im so kind an’ lovin’ that 
’e treated ’er like a man, an’ never heven ad- 
vertised her, nor sood for a separation, nor 
nothink ; an’ me hexpectin’, day hafter day 
an’ year hafter year, that she’d relent an’ 
come ‘ome; but relent she did not, an’ come 
‘ome she did never, but ’id ’erself close, an’ 
‘as never been ’eard hof from that day to this 
blessed momink. Which ‘er ’usband bore 
the cruel blow like a hangel, an’ never re- 
pined, but showed a Christiang fortitood, an’ 
forguv ‘is henemies, an’ ’im a good ’usband to 
‘er, never a-comin’ ’ome drunk an’ beatin’ ’er 
about the ’ead with a broom-’andle, as is the 
case with many wives, but kind and true as 
’e promised an’ vowed in his marriage-bond 
before the haltar. Which if it’s the last 
word I hever spake, I’d go to that woman, an’ 
look ’er in the heyes, an’ I'd say unto ’er: 
‘My dear, axin’ your ’umble pardink, I’d ad- 
wise you to pack hup your duds an’ go ’ome, 
for hif you don’t hit’s a-goink to be the wuss 
for you an’ your boy; which ’ere is Miss Hiny 
a-twinink ’erself hayround ’is ‘art, an’ a 
daughter to ’im, ’avin’ lost one father to find 
4 father in ’im, an’ bein’ deservink of it, too, 
43 a warm-’arted girl, an’ as dear to me as a 
child of my hown.’ ” 

Inez had heard enough. She had no 
heart to ask any further questions. One 
thing she had learned which was altogether 
new, and that was, that this sister Clara had 
been sent to France—to a “ nunnery,” as Mrs. 
Klein said. And there, thought Inez, she must 
have died. Deeply was she touched by Mrs. 
Klein’s remarks about Clara’s love for the 
little sister from whom she had to part, and 
her heart was filled with unutterable regrets 
an] unutterable longings after that lost dear 
en-, who loved her once so fondly. 





Mrs. Klein now, being no longer directed 
by any leading questions, went off in a series 
of remarks of a highly-desultory character. 
She began by pressing a half-tumbler of gin 
upon Inez, and wept freely because Inez re- 
fused. She then, still weeping, swallowed it 
herself. After this she began a lamentation 
over the wickedness of the world and the de- 
pravity of the human heart, as exemplified in 
some recent bad bargains which she had 
made in her favorite beverage. She urged 
Inez to take her back, to live with her as 
companion or chaperon. Finally, she pro- 
duced an old clay pipe and lighted it. 

Inez had scarcely heard a word for some 
time past. During Mrs. Klein’s desultory 
rambling she had been buried in her own re- 
flections, but out of these she was suddenly 
and violently drawn by a strangling and 
choking sensation, caused by the smoke of 
the particularly villanous tobacco in Mrs. 
Klein’s pipe. She hastily rose, and, without 
a word, rushed to the door, leaving Mrs. 
Klein talking to the walls of her house, 

About the truth of Mrs. Klein’s state- 
ments Inez had not the slightest doubt. 
Had she been perfectly sober, it might have 
been possible to suspect her of acting up to 
some plan devised long ago in Mr. Wyverne’s 
life. As it was, such a suspicion was im- 
possible. The circumstances under which 
this had been said, and the way in which she 
had said it, all combined to show Inez that it 
must be true. 

In this state of mind she drove home. 

And now Bessie met her. She rushed 
down the stairs, and, clasping her in her 
arms, kissed her, and reproached her lov- 
ingly for going out alone. 

“Sure and you'll never be your own old 
self again, Inez darling,” she exclaimed. “I 
had begun to hope that you had got over 
your reserve, and reticence, and sadness, and 
solitary ways, and all that sort of thing. I 
can’t stand this at all, at all. Really, Inez 
darling, you'll break my heart. Why should 
you hold yourself aloof from me, and why 
won’t you come back to your old familiar 
ways, dear? Positively, if you treat me so, 
I shall have to go away, for I shall feel that 
you no longer lil—lil—love mum—mum— 
me.” 

And here Bessie burst into tears. 

Inez kissed her, and tried to soothe her, 
and felt real self-reproach at having inflicted 
so much pain on this innocent child. 

“Tt was only some foolish business of 
mine,” said she. 

“But you have no business to have any 
foolish business at all,” said Bessie, fretfuily. 
“You have no right to wound me so. It was 
hard enough before, but, after we made friends 
again, it was very, very cruel in you, Inez 
dear. It’s myself that’s been the miserable 
girl this day, and it’s fairly heart-broken that 
Iam with you; and you won’t do so again, 
darling, now will you? You will not be so 
cold and unkind, now will you, Inez dear- 
est?” 

Inez promised not to offend again, where- 
upon Bessie grew calm, and the two spent 
the rest of the day together as much on their 
old terms as was possible, when the heart of 
one of them was wrung with the remembrance 





of that which she had heard, and when her 
mind was perplexed with the problem of her 
life, and the image of the gentle sister Clara 
was ever floating before her imagination. 

She retired early that night, and at last 
found herself alone. 

Here there was one thought that perplexed 
her. 

This was Bessie Mordaunt—this girl who 
bore that name, and gave that account of her 
parentage. 

Inez had now not a doubt left that she 
was, in very truth, Inez Mordaunt, daughter 
of Bernal Mordaunt. 

She had now not the slightest doubt that 
Bessie’s account of herself was utterly false. 

Did Bessie know this? Impossible. Bes- 
sie would not deceive. Bessie herself must 
be deceived. 

But how ? 

Evidently Bessie must have been brought 
up all her life in this belief. She stated it 
so calmly and so simply, and it agreed so 
perfectly with her mode of thought and her 
position in this house, past and present, that 
she must believe in what she said. Yet it 
was all false, and Bessie had been carefully 
brought up to believe it as true. 

How could this have happened? Who 
could have instilled into her so long and so 
carefully all these lies? What could have 
been the motive of it? Could it have been 
Mr. Wyverne? If so, why had he done it? 
Or could it have been that man who had 
brought Bessie up—her “dear grandpapa,” 
Kevin Magrath ? 

That was the question. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





OUR GRANDFATHERS. 


N ingenious genealogist of New England 
has prepared a printed form, in which 
the total sum of ancestry of a person, for a 
given number of generations, may be record- 
ed. By his method one may say that the 
lines of ascent, rather than those of descent, 
are traced. Interest usually attaches to the 
study of what is properly known as the 
“family tree;”’ that is to say, of those lines 
of descent that flow through many collateral 
branches from a common ancestor. In the 
present method the line of study is reversed. 
It is not a question of one’s cousins, but of 
one’s progenitors, that here assumes interest. 
Nor is it a question of a single line of ances- 
try alone. This method concerns itself with 
the sum total of our ancestry. 

This less usual inquiry abounds in inter- 
esting suggestions. It would seem evident, 
at the outset, that, in the large number of 
names and characters which such a record 
presents, we should find ample material for 
personal studies. No farther back than the 
eighth generation we find an array of one 
hundred and twenty-eight direct progenitors ; 
while the sum of the ancestors from those of 
the eighth generation down to the parents of 
the individual is two hundred and fifty-four. 
Each one of these ancestors may be repre- 
sented in a child by some quality of charac- 
ter; some tendency or facial expression, some 
merit or demerit of nature, may be traceable 
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to any one in this great array of ancestry. 
The long line of descent, the unmixed blood 
of which some people boast so much, are illu- 
sions. The stream of ancestry is always much 
broader than it is long. It is composed of 
countless tributaries of various names. 

It is true, indeed, that hereditary resem- 
blances often follow for generations in the 
line of a single name. Hawthorne said that 
these resemblances seemed to him “ truly un- 
accountable, when we consider how large an 
accumulation of ancestry lies behind every 
man at the distance of one or two centuries.” 

There are not wanting those who argue 
that the transmission of hereditary qualities 
is mainly on the paternal side. This view, 
however, is not a proved one; on the con- 
trary, equally remarkable cases of hereditary 
transmission have occurred on the maternal 
side. It may be argued, with much show of 
reason, as Galton has argued in his work on 
“ Hereditary Genius,” that the qualities trans- 
mitted by the father are mainly those pertain- 
ing to the intellect, and that the mother trans- 
mits more frequently the affectiona! nature. 
But, until we know more of the laws of de- 
scent, it will be safe to think that each parent 
is, as a general rule, equally concerned in the 
character of the offspring. 

The interest of this view will be found in 
the wider field that it gives the student who 
would inquire into the subtle and mysteri- 
ous sources of character. We suspect that 
cases of a marked hereditary transmission of 
character following the line of the same name, 
are rather the exception than the rule. These 
are probably due to the intrinsic superiority 
of the nature of individuals, who thus trans- 
mit more of their own characteristics than 
other progenitors transmit. But, we may say 
that the character of an individual is a result 
in which the characters of all his ancestors 
are the factors. It is an error to look for the 
origins of a given character, exclusively or 
mainly, in the line that bears the name of the 
individual. The particular interest that each 
one of us is supposed to take in his family 
name biasses us, and leads us to rate the in- 
fluence of the line that it represents more 
highly than that of the scores or hundreds of 
other direct lines of descent. The genealogi- 
cal “ tree’ is drawn in the wrong way for the 
satisfactory indication of ancestry. As we 
have said, the descendants of a pair are well 
enough figured in this manner; but the more 
interesting inquiry into the sum of our ances- 
try, the completer factors of our character, so 
far as we can trace them, is better represent- 
ed by another figure. The ancestral river, 
rising from countless sources, pours its tide 
into the individual. All those remote springs 
have contributed to the current of his blood. 
Thus an American may find in a German an- 
cestor the explanation of his love for Schu- 
mann’s music; or in a French ancestor that 
of his proclivity for vin ordinaire. A student 
may puzzle in vain over the records of ances- 
tors, who bear his own name, to find an ex- 
planation of his dislike for geometry, his 
weakness for Tupper, or his love of cats. 
But, on examining the larger record which 
we have described, he may find, if he can 
discover a sufficient record of the personal 
likes or dislikes that characterized certain of 





his ancestors, the source of his own idiosyn- 
crasies. We must not forget that hundreds 
of persons, bearing scores of different names, 
may be found upon the ancestral roll; and 
that each one of these persons is not only an 
ancestor, but, equally with all the rest, a di- 
rect ancestor of the person making the inves- 
tigation. Among this multitude of responsi- 
ble characters, we may surely hope to find 
many of the elements which make up our 
own. What our parents or our grandparents 
did not directly give us, they may have trans- 
ferred to us from some remoter ancestor. 
Nothing is more frequently seen than in- 
stances of this “reversion” or “ atavism.” 
Tastes, proclivities, aptitudes, aversions, tem- 
peraments, diseases, rare or common facul- 
ties, make astounding skips or leaps in com- 
ing down the line of descent. The freak of 
the parent may lie latent in the nature of the 
child, of the grandchild, of the great-grand- 
child, and yet reappear, with startling fidelity 
to the original type, in the person of a de- 
scendant yet more remote and of different 
name. This descendant may be astonished 
to find his most secret whim, his favorite 
and individual bias, explained in the musty 
record of a long-since forgotten ancestor. 

Consequently, we may be properly inter- 
ested, not merely in the descent of our fam- 
ily, but of our families. It is the conver- 
gence, rather than the divergence, of a stock 
that is instructive. We may well investigate, 
more carefully than is commonly done, the 
direct lines of descent. For the purposes of 
the student one’s ancestors are more inter- 
esting to him than his cousins. This method 
of study offers large resources to those who 
are interested in heraldic investigation. In- 
stead of one, it gives a dozen, a score, or a 
hundred ancestors from whom to choose a 
coat-of-arms, a romantic legend, or a name to 
boast of. If, in his researches, the student 
chance to find a vaurien among his ances- 
tors, an outlaw or a thief, or a resident of 
Botany Bay, he need say nothing about him. 
Ignoring that line of research, he will occupy 
himself with more creditable ancestors. He 
will be unlucky, indeed, who, by the method 
we have indicated, cannot find some ancestor 
to be proud of. It would be interesting to 
examine the pedigrees of the purest-blooded 
families, and to see how many, at the eighth 
remove, of the two hundred and fifty-four 
progenitors of a given individual, were of the 
“blue blood.” 

New England is the paradise of the gene- 
alogist. The numerous town-records which 
are to be found throughout that part of the 
country enable the curious student, who may 
be descended from New-England parentage, 
to trace that descent, in almost every case, 
to the original stocks in England or in Con- 
tinental Europe. This origin is found, at the 
present day, by those who are descended from 
the earlier immigrants, at an average distance 
of eight or nine generations. The town-rec- 
ords are easily accessible, and invite the stu- 
dent. No fees are charged for their exami- 
nation ; and a course of investigation which, 
in England, would cost hundreds of pounds, 
may here be made at no further expense than 
that of time and labor. There are, indeed, 
too few restrictions placed upon the use of 








these valuable documents. They are too often 
in the keeping of careless hands, and exposed 
to ravage by genealogists, whose enthusiasm 
for old records gets the better of their con. 
science. We have been continually led to 
wonder at the comparatively perfect state in 
which these records often remain, in spite of 
the little care with which, for two centuries 
or more, a large proportion of them have 
been kept. Now that an interest in these 
studies is yearly growing greater, the neces. 
sity for greater care in the preservation of 
such documents also is evident. Without 
such care their yearly injury, and the hope. 
less destruction of many of them, are but too 
probable. 

Their most valuable contents have, in 
many cases, been published in one or other 
of the rapidly-multiplying books upon gene. 
alogical subjects which have lately appeared, 
But the preservation of the original manu. 
scripts, which cannot be replaced, is a mat. 
ter which the town-clerks of New England 
should carefully attend to. In a country so 
devoid of antiquities as ours, it is much that 
in every town there should be valuable manu- 
scripts, two hundred years old, that are ac. 
cessible to the student, and yet that are 
safely guarded. 

We are not wholly prepared to recommend 
the worship of our ancestors after the fashion 
of the Chinese, though we believe that such 
worship would contrast not unfavorably with 
some of the popular rites. But we believe 
that all persons who may take interest in the 
line of study we have indicated, will find sat. 
isfaction in setting up their ancestral tablets 


of white paper. 
T. M. Coax. 





THE PRIMEVAL MAN’S PAS- 
TORAL. 


M* grandfather Jock was an ape, 
His grandfather Twist was a worm; 
Each age has developed in shape, 
And ours has got rid of the squirm ; 
If the law of selection will work in our case, 
We’ll develop, in time, to a wonderful race. 


My sweetheart has claws, and her face 
Is covered with bristles and hair ; 
She’s feline in nature and grace, 
She’s apt to get out on a tear, 
She’s cursed with a passion to sing after night; 
But these she’ll evolve and develop all right. 


One race has evolved in the sea, 
And partly got rid of their scales ; 
Though cousin by faces to me, 
They’re cousin to fishes by tails ; 
But they’ll ever remain simply mermen and 
women, 
For selection won’t work in the world that they 
swim in. 


Tis said that Gorilla the Great, 
Who rules as the chief of our clan, 
Has found in the annals of Fate 
We're soon to evolve into man ; 
Furthermore, that our children will doubt 
whence they came, 
Till a fellow named Darwin shall put them to 
shame. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


HE prosperity of Boston needs no figures 

to demonstrate it, for a walk in almost 
any part of the city betrays, on every hand, 
evidences of rapid growth and steady expan- 
sion. A recent report by the auditor shows 
that the present valuation exceeds $612,000,- 
000, that of New York being somewhat over 
$1,100,000,000 ; while the increase of the net 
debt, which during the fiscal year 1870-71 
reached nearly $2,500,000, only amounted, in 
1871-"72, to some $750,000. Like New York, 
Boston supplements its commercial progress 
by extensive public improvements, which add 
to its beauty, comfort, and health, and are 
gradually smoothing down the irregularities 
of the city. The least pleasing feature of 
these public improvements is, that in many 
eases fine edifices are located in the midst of 
a compactly-built quarter, so that their pro- 
portions are not well seen, and their effect is 
diminished. This is the case with the new 
City Hall, and especially with the fine granite 
Post-Office, which is being erected on Devon- 
shire Street. Among the causes of the growth 
of Boston may be reckoned the rapid progress 
of the West, which seeks in Boston, as well 
as in New York, an outlet for its products 
Europeward. Even the capacity of the Em- 
pire City is proving inadequate to the de- 
mands of our Western territory ; the surplus 
trade naturally finds its way to Boston, which 
isa day nearer to Europe, and is provided by 
the Cunard and Inman lines with steamship 
accommodation as fast as there is a demand 
forit. In the midst of all this hurry en avant, 
which Boston exhibits to the most superficial 
observer, the city has a marked aspect of 
security and order. The Boston police were 
put to a severe test during the jubilee, when 
visitors were to be enumerated by tens of 
thousands, and when sharpers gathered by 
hundreds to avail themselves of the harvest 
promised by so immense a gathering; and 
they stood the test well, for, whatever the 
musical merits of the jubilee, its success as a 
peaceful and orderly assemblage of vast mul- 
titudes was patent to every one who entered 
the doors of the Coliseum. An alluring pros- 
pect looms before the eyes of the “solid men,” 
in view of the approaching completion of the 
Hoosac Tunnel, and the extension of the Bos- 
ton, Hartford and Erie road to the Hudson; 
these will afford competitive and immediate 
connections with the West, and lessen some- 
what more the distance between Chicago and 
Liverpool. It is not likely that such increased 
facilities will in any degree affect the commer- 
cial greatness of New York, and there is no 
reason why the commercial metropolis need 
be jealous of any advance of her sister-port ; 
for, rapidly as any such advantages as have 
been mentioned may be gained by the latter, 
Western growth may be reckoned on to so 
keep pace with it that the progress will be 





general, and all will secure the benefits of the 
change. 


It is scarcely eighteen months since, 
after a persistent effort of thirteen years, the 
last remaining film of rock was pierced in the 
Mont -Cenis Tunnel, and France peeped 
through into Italy; yet to us, who move so 
rapidly, this once unimaginable triumph of 
science has become a commonplace fact—a 
matter taken for granted. The traveller who 
toiled wearily over the difficult ascent of Mont 
Cenis, between Chambéry and Susa, in a big, 
lumbering diligence, through the long hours 
of chilly nights, has already forgotten the 
inconveniences he felt, or reverts to them as 
existing in stupid, old-fashioned times, as a 
sexagenarian does to the ante-railway genera- 
tion. The tunnel has, indeed, become so com- 
monplace that already it is no longer simply 
an end gained, but a point of departure. The 
vaulting ambition of engineers turns with 
something of disdain from Mont Cenis, and 
rests with practical eye upon the loftier crags 
and more solid bases of the Spliigen, the 
Simplon, and Mount St. Gothard. They pro- 
pose to outstrip the great Napoleon: he had 
to go over the Simplon; they mean to go 
through it. There are already matured plans 
for penetrating the Spliigen and St. Gothard, 
and a new, marvellous boring-machine is to 
be tested in the operations which are about 
to be begun on the latter mountain. The 
tunnel under St. Gothard will be twelve miles 
long, and it is proposed to give the machine 
a year for each two miles of it; this will 
quadruple the rapidity with which Mont Cenis 
was pierced. The difference in the action of 
the machine which has already accomplished 
its work, and that which is relied on to out- 
rival it, is, that the former bored the rock 
with a steel drill or spike, at the rate of three 
hundred blows a minute, while the latter will 
clutch and wrench it off with diminutive 
teeth, which almost grind it to powder. The 
motive power will be compressed air, instead 
of steam. It is hard to estimate the change 
which will be wrought on the face of the earth, 
on the destinies of nations, and the growth 
of countries, if it is actually demonstrated 
that two miles of solid rock can be cut 
through in the space of a single year, and at 
an expense by no means enormous. Will the 
project of a tunnel under the British Channel 
be revived? For that channel is destined to 
be conquered, somehow, in the course of the 
next half-century; and it probably depends 
on invention whether it shall be overtopped 
by a bridge or undermined by a tunnel. The 
distance, too, between Omaha and San Fran- 
cisco would be greatly diminished, if it was 
found to “pay” to drive tunnels through 
knotty spurs, and make short cuts away from 
the passes of the Rocky Mountains. The 
man of business and the hasty tourist would 
rejoice at so much time saved; but to him 
who loves to travel leisurely, drinking in 





but a poor compensation for the grand dili- 
gence ride across the crest of the Spliigen, 
and the ascent by rail to the upper plateaux 
and passes of the Sierra Nevada, 


Collectors of curiosities—coins, med- 
als, ornaments, and the like—know well that 
much experience and a certain degree of 
shrewdness are necessary to qualify one to 
make purchases. Every market, from the 
shops of Paris and Rome to the bazaars of 
Cairo and Jerusalem, is filled’with cheap imi- 
tations of the antique. One may buy armor 
and arms, each with its romantic history; 
paintings by the old masters, with indisputa- 
ble certificates of genuineness; jewelled or- 
naments, worn by almost every real or ficti- 
tious celebrity; and coins and medals of all 
the rulers of the earth, from Menes down. 
The expert can generally distinguish the 
genuine from the spurious at a glance, but 
instances have occurred where the imitation 
was so perfect that skilful connoisseurs have 
been deceived. Rare coins have been forged 
since the fifteenth century, and it is probable 
that more than one-half of the ancient speci- 
mens offered for sale are spurious. In Cairo 
and Alexandria, the manufacture of coins, 
medals, scarabei, and other curiosities, has 
become a regular and, we fear, a profitable 
business. But a few articles are offered for 
sale at a time, and with great secrecy; and 
the duped purchaser is led to believe that he 
is especially favored, and has obtained a bar- 
gain. The late discovery of the Moabite 
Stone, and the interest excited by it in the 
archeological world, have incited the curios- 
ity-manufacturers to turn their skill in a new 
direction; and a thriving trade in spurious 
inscriptions has sprung up in and around 
Jerusalem. Scarcely a week passes that does 
not unearth some fragment of a Semitic mon- 
ument, that can be purchased of its finder for 
a reasonable sum. A correspondent of a 
London paper says that the Bedouins scour 
the country in search of inscriptions, and sel- 
dom fail to find what they seek. The factory 
undoubtedly pays well, for a number of bran- 
new examples of ancient art have been dis- 
posed of to amateur archeologists possessed 
of more money than experience. They are 
said to be fairly executed. A stone lately 
produced, with an inscription in Nabatewan 
characters, had the letters well scratched in, 
and had evidently been lying in some kind of 
lye to give it an antique appearance. The 
author of these forgeries, which require a 
considerable éegree of scholarly attainment 
and some skz:'l, is said to be a German Jew, 
resident in Jerusalem. 


A correspondent at Yeddo, Japan, 
sends us the following interesting particulars 
in regard to the great educational movement 
in that city: “ By an official report recently 
published in Japan, it is shown that the 
actual number of pupils in the private, city, 


beauties as he goes, the gain in time will be | and government schools of Yeddo is 39,181. 
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This, in a population of not quite 800,000, 
shows that nearly every Japanese youth is 
being taught to read and write. The pupils 
in the large government-schools are as fol- 
lows: In the Yeddo University, 500; in the 
two medical hospitals, 300; in the naval col- 
lege, 230; in the agricultural school, 100; 
in the young ladies’, 30 (number limited). 
The remainder are scattered throughout the 
city, taught by foreign teachers or by edu- 
cated natives. Nearly every department of the 
imperial government has a special school of 
its own, to educate young men to be trans- 
lators, assistants, etc. All these help to 
swell the grand total. Of the one hundred 
and thirty or more foreigners now resident 
in Yeddo, it is estimated that more than one 
hundred are instructors of Japanese young 
men. While Yokohama is the great mart of 
trade, and the seat of foreign fashion and 
life—the New York of Japan—Yeddo is the 
great school of the country, and the ample 
theatre for the display and development of 
that civilization at which—and justly, too— 
‘all the world wonders.’” 


Our remarks recently about the need 
of deck-seats on our ferry-boats has called, 
from the superintendent of the Hunter’s Point 
Ferry Company, a letter pointing out that the 
Southampton, on this line, has an upper-deck 
saloon. This is true, and the Southampton 
is a fine boat. But its upper saloon is nearly 
as much closed in as the lower cabins, and 
does not afford those open, out-ofdoor seats 
that we have argued for. Moreover, no other 
boat on this ferry has even this accommoda- 
tion. Many a time have we had occasion to 
travel from Hunter’s Point, and wonder why 
passengers were deprived of the simplest 
conveniences. Not a bench anywhere; not a 
narrow rail even, that one might sit upon and 
at the same time enjoy the air from the river. 
We are glad to learn that a monster-bvat, just 
like the Southampton, is soon to be launched, 
but, if it were not too late, we would suggest 
that the upper saloon be built so that it could 
be thrown entirely open in summer-time, and 
closed in in the winter-season. The Staten 
Island ferry-boats have also upper saloons, 
but they are built as much for inclement 
weather as any thing else. Small windows 
above your head let in a little of the air, and 
this is all. The passenger would like to sit 
under a cover that would protect him from 
sun or rain, but with open spaces at the 
sides, giving him a survey of the scene 
through which the boat passes, and permit- 
ting a free sweep of the summer-air. 





Correspondence. 


Irish Brogue. 


To the Editor of Appletons’ Journal. 
Your correspondent, “D. C.,” is right in 
some of his criticisms on Professor De Mille’s 


Trish; “ fust,”’ for instance, and “ayven.” 





(It is not long ¢, but a ¢ diphthong, to which 
the Irish give the sound of longa.) But the 
majority of the very words to which he objects 
are as accurately expressed by your contributor 
as they can be in English letters. Take “ har- 
rum.”’ I have known an Irish poetaster act- 
ually attempt a pun upon harm and harem, A 
more notorious example occurs in the famous 
Protestant song, ‘‘ The Battle of the Boyne,” 
where, to preserve the trochaic rhyme, we must 
read: 
“ A bullet from the Irish came 
And grazed King William's arrum ; 
They thought his majesty was slain, 
But it did him little Aarrum.” 


(/rish here means, of course, the papist 
aborigines.) So, too, the substitution of short 
é for short ¢, is eminently Irish, though it may 
not be exclusively s0; I believe it is found in 
some English provincialisms. The very high- 
est class of Irishmen speak better—that is, 
more English—English than Americans or 
Scotchmen, but this class is very limited. A 
man in the position of the character represented 
by your contributor would speak with a brogue. 
As you justly remark, it is difficult to express 
a dialectic pronunciation accurately in ordinary 
letters. In a paper which I read last year be- 
fore the Philological Association I mentioned 
the difficulty of giving the Irish pronunciation 
of horse in English. Many, perhaps most per- 
sons, would write it “ harse,’’ others ** horace,”’ 
“ hor’ce,”’ “* horrse,” ete., ete. 


C. A. Brisrzp. 





Piterary Hotes, 


HE dramatic author who, probably more 

than any other man living, has given the 
world a rich fund of amusement, is the veteran 
Mr. J. R. Planche, and hence every one will 
welcome his volume of “Recollections and 
Reflections,” just published in London. His 
work contains the records of a life that began 
professionally in 1818, in his twenty-second 
year, when his “ Amoroso, King of Little 
Britain,” was produced at Old Drury, and be- 
came at once a great success. More than balf 
a century has elapsed since then, and, during 
this long period, a marvellous succession of 
vaudevilles, operettas, comidettas, and bur- 
lesques, have flowed from his pen. He has 
met nearly all the distinguished people in art 
and literature of the present century, and 
hence his book is crowded with anecdotes and 
characteristic descriptions of them. “Of 
course,” says the Athenwum, “the reader 
must be prepared to find himself in a motley 
crowd of mostly eccentric people in these vol- 
umes. Now, it is the wife of a cabinet minis- 
ter, who obtains for her infant godson a pen- 
sion as a superannuated postman! Anon, it is 
William Jerdan, always in difficulties, which 
he bore so well, because they were really 
borne by the tradesmen and others to whom 
he was indebted. Presently we come upon 
Hood, enumerating the various professional 
merits of Power the actor, and concluding 
with the comment, ‘ It never rains but it pou- 
ers.’ Next we see Reynolds bored by a too 
simple lady. ‘I took my leave of her,’ said 
he, ‘under the shade of melancholy bows/’ 
This was the more appropriate as it came from 
a comedy of which the lady had never heard, 
‘As You Like It.’ Poole, too, often turns 
up. We like him best at table, when he had 
before him a host carving a roast leg of 
pork, and excessively angry at finding no 
stuffing in it. ‘ Perhaps,’ said Poole, blandly, 
‘it is in the other leg.’ We go to the Coburg 





Theatre, and hear a reasonable voice finding 
expression at miserable stage-management in 
the cry, ‘We don’t expect no grammar, but 
you might let the scenes meet!’ Quite ag 
reasonable was the rejoinder of a manager to 
an eminent tragedian who was about to play 
Macbeth, and who, at rehearsal, proposed that 
all Locke’s music should be left out: ‘1 dont 
think it would do to omit the music ; but, if 
you think it would be an improvement, I’ve 
no objection to leave out the Macbeth!’ This 
was as facetious as the stereotyped criticism 
of Dunn, the treasurer of Drury-Lane Theatre, 
He was never known to have seen a single new 
play acted; but, when he was asked as to the 
merits of a new piece, he invariably answered, 
* Wants cutting!’” 


** Septimius Felton,” the posthumous novel 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, which has been ap- 
pearing serially in the Atlantic, is now pub- 
lished in book-form. The admirers of Haw- 
thorne will take a melancholy interest in the 
perusal of this novel, not only as exhibiting 
the characteristics of his mind, but as giving 
them an insight, as it were, into his methods 
of workmanship. The marginal notes, ap- 
pearing here and there through the pages, 
show Hawthorne’s tireless elaboration ; how 
he returned again and again to his first outline 
for the purpose of deepening atouch, elaborat- 
ing a thought, or adding a characteristic. But, 
to the general reader, this volume will not add 
to Hawthorne’s fame, and the wisdom of pub- 
lishing it may be questioned. Undoubtedly 
no other man could have written it ; its whole 
sentiment is not only peculiarly Hawthornian, 
but there are occasionally exhibitions of power 
worthy of the author’s best moments. Yet 
the public demand the maturest expression of 
an author’s genius; what is merely tentative 
may interest his friends, but detracts from the 
general appreciation and estimate of his power. 





“ Christina North” is an English novel of 
more than ordinary excellence. It is notable 
for a quiet power, a compact, weighted, mel- 
low, and yet perfectly transparent style, that 
we rarely find among our American writers. 
Its portraiture of characters is exceedingly 
good, its men and women having thorough in- 
dividuality, and not mere eccentricities and 
characteristics so often mistakenly supposed to 
be the essentials of character. The heroine, 
Christina, is not merely a well-drawn buts 
well-developed character; her nature expand- 
ing as circumstances draw it out, and reaching 
its full maturity as love, and hope, and sorrow, 
give it fruition. 





Miscellany. 


A German National Fete. 


hp proposition recently made to celebrate 
the 2d of September in Germany as 4 ns 
tional holiday, is commented upon by the Siid- 
liche Poste as follows: “ It is true that German 
unity dates from the taking of Sedan ; but the 
nation effected something besides unity. It 
hoped that this new organization would have 
liberty for its foundation and watchword. It 
has been bitterly deceived. The few constitu- 
tional rights, the few liberties that had been 
secured in the south after long and arduous ¢f- 
forts, have been destroyed by the new federal 
constitution drafted by a commission of 
princes. 
‘“‘Instead of becoming a freer people, W° 
have fallen into an absolutism that is ill con- 
cealed, as is proved by the brief career of the 
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newempire. And is it for that that this peo- 
ple should add the 2d of September to the 
pumber of their holidays? A singular propo- 
sition, indeed! Instead of spending their time 
and money in celebrating fétes, the German 
people would do better to make a united and 
hearty effort to secure their liberties ; instead 
of making themselves the slaves of the em- 
peror and of Bismarck, they would do better 
to remember that they are both the enemies 
of liberty ; instead of obeying the commands 
of the National Liberals, they had better open 
their eyes to the fact that this party has till 
now been the first grave-digger of German 
liberty, and that liberty will never be any thing 
but an idle dream so long as the National Lib- 
erals have any influence. 

“Tt is only when the German people shall 
have conquered liberty that they can celebrate 
a féte similar to the one the Americans cele- 
brate every year in commemoration of the 4th 
of July, 1776, the day on which they became a 
free people. Till then our national cry should 
be: ‘No fétes. but struggle and wait!’ 


Literary Madmen. 


Dr. Moreau (de Tours) has written a work 
tn which he contends that genius arises from 
the same organic conditions as insanity, and is, 
in fact, synonymous with it. Eis theory sub- 
stantially amounts to this: That genius, like 
insanity, is a symptom of disease of the brain. 
Without conceding all that is claimed by Dr. 
Moreau, it cannot be denied that a very large 
number of the geniuses of the world have been 
either melancholic or very eccentric, and, in 
some instances, have been the victims of vio- 
lent and repeated attacks of insanity. Dr. 


Johnson was hypochondriacal, and in various 
ways gave evidence of a morbid condition of 


the brain. At the early age of twenty he be- 
came the victim of melancholic delusions, and 
from that time forward was never happy. On 
one occasion he exclaimed, despairingly, “I 
would consent to have an arm amputated to 
recover my spirits.” Wretchedness like this, 
when it is temporary or spasmodic, may sig- 
nify but little; but, when it is persistent and 
life-long, it must be regarded as the symptom 
of cerebral disease that may, and often does, 
advance to absolute madness. The violent 
impetuosity of Dr. Johnson, his unreasonable 
prejudices, may be accounted for on the same 
theory. Some of the brightest geniuses in 
literature have been at intervals subject to at- 
tacks of madness. Southey lived for years in 
perpetual dread of insanity, and, when at last 
be kneeled in the furrow, worn out through 
mental excitement and fatigue, he composed 
that most instructive and useful of his works, 
“The Life of Cowper.’? That Rousseau was 
slunatic will be admitted without question by 
those who have studied his life and writings, 
however ardently they may admire his genius. 
Pascal was one of the most original thinkers 
of France, but no inmate of any asylum ever 
presented more indisputable proofs of mental 
disease than those which characterized his 
whole career. All his life he walked in dark- 
hess, knowing not at what he stumbled, in 
constant fear both of the present and the fu- 
‘are. He was the victim of absurd delusions, 
vas harassed by excessive nervousness, and 
vas the slave of uncontrollable eccentricities. 
On examination after death, his brain was 
found to be very seriously diseased. 


Wood. 


The variety of wood produced in different 
Parts of the world is far greater than most 
People have any idea of. At the Paris Exposi- 
ton of 1867 there were, from forty-five differ- 





ent countries, no less than three thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-nine different kinds of 
wood exhibited. Of these, three hundred and 
ninety-five came from Europe, two hundred 
and fifty-two from Africa, eight hundred and 
fifty-eight from Asia, nine hundred and sixty- 
six from Oceanica, and twelve hundred and 
ninety-eight from America. Owing to the im- 
provident destruction of the forests, which 
materially increases the price of wood, it is 
less used from year to year, iron in most cases 
taking its place. Architects as well as engi- 
neers no longer prize this building-material as 
it deserves, although for many purposes it is 
far superior to any of its substitutes. Nature 
yields wood of such a variety of colors as to 
render paint quite unnecessary. Every shade 
of color may be found, from the pure white of 
the atlas-wood to the black of the ebony. In 
French Guiana grows the violet-wood ( Copai- 
Sera bractata), which is exceedingly beautiful, 
and Corpacas glabrum, which is a brilliant yel- 
low. Brazil yields a red-wood (Zchrospermum 
Balkasarii) and rose-wood (Dalbergia nigra). 
Zebra-wood ( Cordia zebra) grows in Venezuela. 
In Australia there grows a wood peculiarly 
striped (Senecio Bedfordii), and another wood 
that has a net-like appearance in the trans- 
verse cut (Banksia secrata). All these woods 
are admirably adapted to the construction of 
handsome furniture and inlaid work. 


Prices in European Cities. 


The depreciation in the value of money 
which has taken place during the last ten 
years is strikingly shown in the extraordinary 
increase in the prices of all the necessaries of 
life in the chief cities of Europe. In Berlin, 
it costs at least double what it did to live ten 
years ago; rents and provisions are not less 
than a hundred per cent. higher than they 
were. The earnings of many have increased 
in a like proportion, but this is not the case 
with government officials and many classes of 
artisans; their pay having been increased only 
about fifteen per cent. In Vienna, during the 
last decade, prices have advanced about eighty 
per cent., while rents, the prices of houses and 
furniture, have at least doubled. Those who 
twenty years ago in Berlin and Vienna could 
live very comfortably on their interests are 
now, with the same incomes, compelled to ex- 
ercise the greatest economy. In Munich, rents 
have increased fifty, beer forty-seven, mutton 
a hundred, veal and beef seventy, game and 
bread fifty, and fuel eleven per cent. In 1869, 
in Brussels, the advance in the prices of neces- 
saries varied from twenty-five to ninety per 
cent.; since the war, owing to the influx of 
French refugees, the advance has been much 
more rapid. At the Hague, the advance will 
average about thirty, at Copenhagen about 
twenty, and at Stockholm about fifty per cent. 
This rise in prices is one of the greatest social 
problems, if not the greatest, of the present 
age. 

A Hard Student. 

Thomas Cooper, author of “‘ The Purgatory 
of Suicides” and other poems, was a shoe- 
maker in early life, and, in his recently-pub- 
lished autobiography, thus sketches his efforts 
at self-education: ‘I thought it possible that, 
by the time I reached the age of twenty-four, 
I might be able to master the elements of 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and French; might get 
well through Euclid, and through a course of 
algebra; might commit the entire ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ and seven of the best plays of Shake- 
speare to memory ; and might read a large and 
solid course of history, and of religious evi- 
dences, and be well acquainted also with the 
current literature of the day. I failed con- 





siderably ; but I sped on joyfully, while health 
and strength lasted. I was between nineteen 
and twenty when I began to commit Ruddi- 
man’s ‘ Rudiments’ to memory, thinking it was 
better to begin to learn Latin with the book 
that Lee used, though I found afterward I 
might have done better. I committed almost 
the entire volume to memory—notes and all. 
Afterward I found Lyon’s small Hebrew Gram- 
mar on a stall, bought it for a shilling, and 
practised Hebrew writing, as the surest means 
of beginning to learn, every Sunday evening. 
I got hold of a Greek Grammar about a year 
after, but did not master it thoroughly, because 
I thought it better to keep close to the Latin 
forsome time. Ialso picked up asmall French 
Grammar; but that seemed so easy that I 
thought I could master it without care or 
trouble.” 

Historical studies or grammar were his em- 
ployment on week-day mornings, when he rose 
at three or four, till seven o’clock, when he sat 
down in his stall. A book or periodical “in 
my hand while I breakfasted”’ gave him an- 
other half-hour’s reading, while from one to 
two o’clock he passed “‘ eating my food with a 
spoon after I had cut it to pieces, and having 
my eyes on a book all the time.”” He worked 
at his trade till eight, and then commenced his 
studies in earnest, committing ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
word for word, to memory, for one thing, 
which he repeated, as well as the propositions 
of Euclid, while making his shoes. 


Insanity. 


That all forms of mental and moral disease 
are symptoms of morbid conditions of the 
brain is now as well established as any fact of 
science. The elaborate researches of Professor 
Shroeder van der Kolk and other European ob- 
servers have shown most clearly that the brains 
of patients who die insane, idiotic, or imbe- 
cile, give evidence, on microscopic examina- 
tion, of diseased conditions sufficient to ac- 
count for all the symptoms they may have ex- 
hibited. Insanity, being then a symptom of 
disease of the brain, is not found among the 
inferior species, who have little or no nervous 
system, and only exceptionally among the 
higher orders of animals. It is comparatively 
rare among wild and barbarous tribes. As 
would logically be expected, its manifestations 
are most frequent and most severe in civilized 
communities, and among the intellectual or 
ruling classes. Insanity increases in frequency 
and in violence with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and is, indeed, a part of the price that 
we pay for intellectuality and refinement. It 
was never before so common as at the present 
day, and it appears to be rapidly increasing 
and multiplying its phases, in direct propor- 
tion to our progress in art, in science, in litera- 
ture, in trade, in finance, and in all the depart- 
ments of modern activity through which the 
brain is so constantly harassed and overworked. 
While we escape or recover from many of the 
inflammations and fevers that decimate the 
savage tribes, and are, on the whole, healthier 
and longer-lived, we are yet afflicted with a 
thousand phases of insanity to which they are 
comparatively strangers. 


The British Cabinet. 


The cabinet practically takes the place of, 
and performs the duties which were formerly 
discharged by the privy council ; but although 
from long usage it has come to be considered 
as an essential part of the institutions of the 
country, yet its existence is not recognized by 
the law of the land. There is no official no- 
tification of those who compose it, nor is there 
any record of its meeting, or of the business it 
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transacts, and no mention will be found of it 
in any act of Parliament. Ite deliberations are 
always secret; and no one is allowed to enter 
the room where it is held during its delibera- 
tions. It is the duty of the prime-minister, 
after each cabinet, to inform tke sovereign of 
what has passed, but none of those who com- 
pose it may, for any purpose, make public 
what has occurred in the cabinet without the 
express sanction of the crown. Cabinets are 
usually held twice a week during the sitting 
of Parliament, and they are summoned by the 
prime-minister in the following way: “ Sir— 
You are requested to attend a meeting of her 
majesty’s servants on .... day, at .. o’clock, 
BB. 000” 


Habits of Literary Men. 


John Calvin commenced his daily studies 
at five or six in the morning, reading and writ- 
ing in bed for hours together. If business re- 
quired him to go out, he would rise and dress, 
but, on his return, again went to bed. As he 
advanced in years, he wrote little with his own 
hand, but dictated to secretaries, rarely having 
occasion to make any corrections. Sometimes 
his faculty of composition would fail ; then he 
would quit his bed, attend to his out-door du- 
ties for days, weeks, and even months togeth- 
er, and not think of writing until he felt the 
power had returned. Then he would go to 
bed, send for his secretary, and resume his 
labors.—The great Cardinal Richelieu, who was 
a dramatist as well as prime-minister of France, 
usually went to bed at eleven, slept three hours, 
would rise and write till eight in the morning, 
now and then amusing himself by playing with 
his cats, of which he was very fond.—Buffon, 
the naturalist, rose early, and worked perpetu- 
ally. His great ‘‘ Studies of Nature” cost him 
fifty years of labor, and he recopied it eighteen 
times before he sent it to the printers. He 
composed in a singular manner, writing on 
large-sized paper, on which, as in a ledger, 
five distinct columns were ruled. In the first 
column he wrote down the first thought; in 
the second he corrected, enlarged, and pruned 
it; and so on, until he had reached the fifth 
column, within which he finally wrote the re- 
sult of his labor. But, even after this, he 
would recompose a sentence twenty times, and 
once devoted fourteen hours to find the proper 
word with which to round off a period.—Cu- 
vier, who raised comparative anatomy to a 
science, never had occasion to copy his manu- 
script. He composed very rapidly, the proper 
words falling into the proper place, and every 
thing being arranged in his mind in a very 
orderly manner.—Bossuet, the French divine, 
who left fifty volumes of his own manuscripts, 
rose at four, wrapped himself up in a loose 
dress of bear-skin, and wrote until, from sheer 
fatigue, his hand refused to hold the pen. 
Then he would return to bed, take the sleep 
of exhaustion, and, on awaking, go through 
the same process again. 


Tail of the Rattlesnake. 

It has long been urged as an objection to 
the theory of natural selection that the tail- 
appendage of the rattlesnake must be injurious 
to the animal by attracting to it the notice of 
its enemies. Professor Shaler has, however, 
observed that the noise of the rattle is scarcely 
distinguishable from the sound made by an 
American species of Cicada; and he conjec- 
tures that the object of rattle is to attract 
within reach of the snake the birds which nat- 
urally feed upon the Cicada\_ This he con- 
siders to be the exunation SNbe mode in 


which birds are seen to flutter rourd_a rattle- 


snake without calling into play the unreason- 
able theory of fascination. 





Foreign Items. 


we the Archduchess Sophia of Aus- 
tria was informed that her son Maxi- 
milian had been shot at Quéretaro, in Mexico, 
she exclaimed: ** Ah, the Jewess predicted it 
to me!” The Jewess referred to was the 
mother of the unfortunate Jellinek, one of 
the leaders of the Vienna insurgents in No- 
vember, 1848, who, after the overthrow of the 
insurrection, was sentenced to death. His old 
mother implored the archduchess, on her 
knees, to intercede in behalf of her son. When 
Sophia haughtily refused, the Jewess ex- 
claimed, prophetically: ‘‘ Ah, imperial high- 
ness, you, too, have sons! One day you will 
remember me!” Jellinek was shot, and so 
was Maximilian. 


Among the papers of the swindler Reitter, 
who sold forged M.-D. diplomas, purporting 
to have been issued by the University of New 
York, and who is now a convict in a Prussian 
state-prison, were found four thousand new 
blank diplomas of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Of course, they were also spurious. 
Reitter had not yet issued any of them when 
he was arrested. These blanks were printed 
in New York, according to his confession, by a 
man named Japha. 


The Berlin Spener Gazette, the favorite or- 
gan of the Emperor William, asserts that the 
cardinals at the Vatican have already elected 
Cardinal Patrizzi as successor of the present 
pope, and that he will be proclaimed pope as 
soon as Pius IX. has breathed his last. The 
cardinals are said to have adopted this un- 
usual course in accordance with a secret bull 
issued by Pius IX. in 1870. 


Sitgreaves, the English adventurer, who 
personated Hon. George Bancroft on various 
occasions in Germany, and whose principal 
occupation was to sell spurious letters of cele- 
brated men to collectors of autographs, has 
been sentenced at Coblentz to four years’ im- 
prisonment at hard labor. 


The Emperor of Austria has bestowed an 
order on Charles Degen, a Vienna detective, 
for the energy and sagacity by which he en- 
ticed from New York back to Europe one 
Baron Wehriein, who last year circulated large 
quantities of counterfeit Austrian treasury- 
notes in Vienna and Hamburg. 


At the sale of the personal property of old 
M. Félix, the father of the celebrated actress 
Rachel, the highest price was obtained for a 
diamond bracelet which the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia had given to her, and which Cathe- 
rine II. had received as a present from the 
Turkish sultan. 


Exaggerated reports exist about the com- 
pensation which Madame Peschka-Leutner, 
the German cantatrice, receives for her trip 
to the Boston Jubilee. The Leipsic Jllustrated 
News states that twelve thousand thalers and 
her travelling-expenses will be paid to the 
artiste. 


Robert Prutz, the most eminent literary 
historian of Germany, died lately at Stettin. 
He was to the literature of his country in the 
present century what Lessing was to it in the 
last. He was also the best public lecturer Ger- 
many ever had. 


It is said that the Chamber of Peers would 
have condemned Louis Napoleon to death after 
the failure of the Boulogne expedition but for 
the personal appeals of Victor Hugo to the 
members. 





The Berlin Monday Gazette says that the 
Emperor of Germany has prevailed upon Pav- 
line Lucca; the eminent cantatrice, to return to 
that city, and that she will, consequently, not 
go to the United States. 


There is talk in Berlin about the opganiza- 
tion of a large stock-company for the publica- 
tion of a new daily paper, destined to be the 
largest in the world, and to be managed on 
the plan of the American journals. 


Humbugs thrive in the Old World as well 
as in the New. Hoff, the Prussian “ malt- 
extract’? man, has, by dint of lavish adver- 
tising, accumulated a fortune of five million 
dollars. 


Mazzini, after all, died a rich man. His 
property has been: appraised at nearly four 
hundred thousand lire. It is believed that he 
spent during his lifetime nearly the same 
amount for revolutionary purposes. 


In his appeal for a pardon to President 
Thiers, Henri Rochefort says that, in case his 
sentence should be commuted to banishment 
from France, he will go to the United States, 


The Paris Figaro has attained a daily cir- 
culation of one hundred and eleven thousand 
copies, and it charges for advertisements the 
unprecedented price of twenty francs a line, 


M. Duvergier de Haurannes, the eminent 
French writer, intends to return to the United 
States next autumn, in order to study further 
our school-system, on which he has already 
written a book. 


The united bands of the Prussian Guard 
number three hundred men. They will give 
concerts during the impending visit of the 
Emperor of Austria to Berlin. 


The last volume of the “Secret Corre- 
spondence found at the Tuileries ’’ establishes 
beyond a doubt that Marshal Bazuine inten- 
tionally sacrificed Maximilian. 


Two Russian newspaper editors have been 
sentenced to fine and imprisonment for having 
alluded to the report that the Grand-duke 
Alexis was secretly married in this country. 


The last male descendant of the illustrious 
Andreas Hofer, the hero of one of Louisa 
Mihlbach’s best novels, died recently at Bot- 
gen, in the Tyrol. 


Garibaldi is preparing for the press a novel, 
the scene of which is laid in France during the 
recent war. 


The German adaptation of Joe Jefferson’s 
“Rip van Winkle” has met with a very indif- 
ferent reception at the Prussian theatres. 


Richard Wagner, the German composer, 
must be a very sensitive man. He has libel- 
suits pending against nine newspaper editors. 


The well-known Princess Salm-Salm has 
embraced the Catholic religion, and entered 8 
convent at Innspruck, in the Tyrol. 


The Grand-duchess Maria of Russia, it is 
said, writes excellent poetry in her native lan- 
guage. 

Berezowsky, the young Pole who, in 1867, 
fired at the Emperor of Russia in Paris, i 
now a waiter at a restaurant at Fontainebleau. 


Several eminent Leipsic and Stuttgart pub- 
lishing-firms intend to establish branches iB 
New York. 
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The average daily expense of the Parisian 
newspapers for telegraphic dispatches is only 
five dollars. 


Emile Ollivier, the ex-Premier of France, 
intends to go to Rome in order to practise 
there at the bar. 


Rouher, the well-known French imperialist, 
js said to have lost his whole fortune in conse- 
quence of the war. 


Giuseppe Verdi, the composer, is at work 
upon a new opera, to be entitled “* Beatrice.” 


Verdi has composed thirty-nine operas, Of- 
fenbach forty-three, and Gounod nine. 


Pierre Bonaparte was recently brutally 
beaten by two unknown ruffians at Brussels. 





Varieties. , 


CCIDENT-INSURANCE in this country 
A is all done by two Hartford companies. 
The Railway Passengers’ Company have sold 
two million insurance tickets, and the Travel- 
lers’ have issued two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand policies. The latter company have cash 
assets of over two millions. Their yearly poli- 
cies are largely purchased by business-men. 


A Louisianian has invented a method of 
extracting bee-honey from the comb by means 
of a centrifugal process, which accomplishes 
its work without breaking the comb further 
than uncapping the cells. The comb is then 
replaced in sliding compartments fitted to the 
hive, and the bees at once commence to refill 
the cells, thus saving the labor of constructing 
twenty pounds of comb, bee-bread, and wax, 
in order to preserve one pound of honey. 


The consumption of animal ivory is some- 
thing enormous. Sheffield alone would de- 
mand the killing of twenty thousand elephants 
annually, were there no other sources of sup- 
ly. One great source, of late years, is found 
in the tusks of mammoths, an extinct species 
of elephant, which lived in Northern Siberia 
some two hundred thousand or more years 
ago, When that country enjoyed a temperature 
like that of the tropics at the present day. 


Twenty-five or thirty years ago, Rev. Charles 
0. Finney, now president of Oberlin College, 
Ohio, was carrying on a series of revival 
meetings in some Eastern city. One day, a 
gentleman called to see him on business. Fin- 
ney’s daughter, perhaps five years old, an- 
swered his ring. ‘Is your father in?” asked 
the stranger. ‘No,’ replied the demure 
maiden; ‘but walk in, poor dying sinner. 
Mother can pray for you.” 


The marriage-ceremony in Japan consists 
of the man and woman drinking wine from 
the same cup. Divorce is not much more 
elaborate than marriage. The husband gives 
the wife a piece of paper with a few lines of 
characters on it, ona the knot is untied. A 
translation of the lines is given by a recent 
correspondent, as follows: ‘‘I no likee you. I 
thinkee you likee other man more better. I 
ee you piece a paper. Youcan go. Goodee- 
y. 


There is but one proper mode of regulating 
the hours and the remuneration of labor—mu- 
tual voluntary agreement between employer 
and employed. Probably no two industries 
are controlled by exactly similar circum- 
stances ; and human industries must invaria- 
bly adapt themselves to the circumstances 
which control them. 


Walt Whitman won high praise by his 
manner of recitation at Dartmouth. The 
characteristic of his style is emphasis, com- 
bined with perfect nonchalunce. His voice is 
completely vital and wonderfully electric. His 
tall figure, sunburnt face, and intellectual eyes, 
are very impressive. 


The great conductor Johann Strauss praises 
the Weber piano in the highest terms. Its 
fulness of tone,” the “easiness and com- 
Pactness of its touch,” all enlist his praises. 








He pronounces the instrument a perfect or- 
chestra, and declares that he “has never yet 
seen any piano which equals it.”’ 


When the thermometer was one hundred 
degrees in this region, July 1st, they were 
complaining of cold at Virginia City, Nevada, 
with the thermometer at fifty-eight degrees at 
noon; and fires were kindled in the evening to 
secure warmth. 


Walnut-stumps have become an article of 
merchandise, and many of them are very valu- 
able. The curly grain of the roots is used for 
veneering, and some stumps are worth one 
hundred and fifty dollars, after being properly 
worked into shape. 


Among national post-offices are the follow- 
ing: Ti-Ti, Toto, Why Not, Pipe-Stem, Stony 
Man, Sal Soda, Shickshinny, Snowshoes, Over- 
alls, Lookout, Last Chance, Backbone, Mar- 
ee Sorrel Horse, Tally-Ho, and Tired 

reek. 


The sale of the Empress Eugénie’s jewels 
in London netted £50,000. Among the prices 
paid for single articles were £1,660 for a watch, 
£2,150 for a pair of brooches, £3,525 for an- 
other brooch, £2,625 for a tiara, and £3,255 
for a pair of ear-rings. 


Humanitarianism has cropped out in a new 
form in Boston. Among the latest institutions 
of that city is a mending and repairing society 
composed of women, who undertake to sew on 
buttons, darn stockings, and perform other 
kindly services, for unprovided bachelors. 


The Andes of South America are said to be 
gradually sinking; at least later measurements 
of distinctive mountains fall very considerably 
short of the old ones; and travellers who wish 
to make the ascent of the highest mountains 
in the world should start quick. , 


There were imported at New York last year 
one hundred and two cargoes of bananas, 
eighty-seven cargoes of pineapples, and two 
hundred and twenty-two cargoes of cocoa- 
nuts. 


It has been found in New York that the 
present fashion of building with white marble, 
or painting iron buildings white, is very in- 
jurious to the sight, from the strong reflection 
radiated by the white. 


A housekeeper has been imagined “ who 
was not so discourteous as to spoil the dinner 
of half a dozen sensible persons for the sake 
of one or two fools who thought it fine to be 
late.” 


There are more than forty ways of spelling 
the name of Lake Winnipiseogee. The In- 
dian pronunciation of the name was Win-ne- 
pe-sock-e. 

The Russian telegraph-lines are supported 
across the steppes on brick pillars, no wood 
being available. 

Rhode Island was struck by lightning the 
other day, causing wide-spread devastation in 
adjoining States. 

Fifteen dollars will buy a lovely homestead 
of eighty acres in Florida. 

Napoleon’s May coupons on United States 
bonds amounted to forty thousand dollars. 


Seventy-five bushels of cats to the acre are 
considered a good yield in Texas. 


The Pall Mall Gazette eugene that the 
English militia is composed of loafers. 


Che Museum. 


Little Jemmy, alias Suricata Zenick. 








By FRANK BUCKLAND. 


N the engraving now presented to you, dear 

reader, you will see a portrait of one of the 
prettiest, most good-tempered, amiable little 
animals that was ever made a pet of in a Lon- 
don house. 

Poor little Jemmy cannot, unfortunately, 
speak. If he could, he would say, “I am a 
poor little Suricate. The learned men called 








me a Zenick; and I have a relative stuffed in 
the British Museum, and you will see his Latin 
name appended—Suricata Zenick—to his mum- 
my-like carcass. I was born in Africa; can’t 
recollect exactly how or where. The first thing 
1 recollect was being nursed and fed by a 
woman; but she was not white, like the ladies 
who are now so kind to me: her hair was in 
little tufts; she had great thick lips, and she 
did not wear what I now know to be a chignon 
—by-the-way, a chignon makes a capital bed. 
I can then recollect coming across the sea in a 
nasty, stuffy box, very different from the nice 
warm cage I have now. I assure you I don’t 
want to go back again to Africa.” 

Anyhow, I am writing about little Jemmy ; 
there he sits bolt upright, looking at me with 
his beautiful little black eyes and inquiring 
face. A clergyman friend comes in to see the 
new arrival. ‘* Mr.—— wants to see the ‘ prai- 
rie-dog,’” says the faithful ‘‘ buttons,” John. 
Note, John is an excellent servant, very fond 
of animals, and gives them their food regular- 
ly. ‘¢ Why is the little animal called a dog?” 
says Mr. “ Dog,’’ I answer, on the prin- 
ciple of “* Zueus a non lucendo,” so I say, ‘‘ doggus 
a non doggendo.”” He might as well have been 
called a “‘ prairie-cat.’” He never saw a prairie 
in his life; and he is not a “‘ dog;”’ certainly 
not a “cat.’? Yet, the lady who gave him to 
me called him a “ prairie-dog.’”? The books 
call him a Suri-cate. Alas for modern sci- 
ence! The kind lady who gave me little Jem- 
my was unwilling he should spend his life in a 
cage at the Zoological, so she offered him to 
me, and of course I took him. Jemmy now is 
master of the house; he runs up and down 
just whenever he likes, and how he likes. He 
lives on the principle of ‘‘ early to bed, early 
to rise.” When the sun goes down he “turns 
in,” like the sailors at sea. His cage-door 
is always open, and he goes in and sleeps 
when he likes; and, poor little fellow, how he 
does sleep! No moving; no dreams. He 
looks like a ball of fur. I wish I could sleep 
on like Jemmy. He can’t have a conscience, 
or he could not sleep like that. 

When he first arrived. Jemmy had to fight 
his way into favor with the establishment. 
First of all he had to. make peace with the 
“Old Hag.’? Now the Old Hag is my pet 
monkey that has lived in my study for seven 
years, and a dear, vicious old thing she is. 
The Old Hag, in a most dignified manner, re- 
ceived Jemmy after his credentials had been 
duly examined. Not so Tiney, the Old Hag’s 
fellow-monkey. Tiney watched her chance 
caught Jemmy’s tail, and pulled it into the 
cage till Jemmy cried murder. Then came 
the two dogs. ‘Old Danny,’ of Royal Canine 
Windsor descent, bolted. She is half blind 
with age, but she will not wear spectacles. 
“ Jacky,” her son, barked and bolted also. 
** Mollydods,” the French cat, was sitting on 
the kitchen-table, ‘‘ prospecting.’? She was 
fool enough to come down off the table, and 
little Jemmy hunted the lot of them, with his 
tail cocked high up in the air. The dogs re- 
tired irito the copper fireplace; the cat went 
up the chimney. Jemmy then tried to eat the 
old poll-parrot. He is naturally avivorous, but 
Polly watched, ruffled up her feathers, and 
looked out of one eye, till at last she gave Mas- 
ter Jemmy such a peck on his inquisitive little 
wet black nose that he never goes near Polly’s 
cage now. 

Jemmy is very fond of warmth, and he al- 
ways sits up—in the chair if he can—to warm 
himself. In this attitude he looks wonderfully 
pretty: he keeps turning his head, listening to 
the slightest noise, while he hangs his paws 
on his breast after the manner of an awk- 
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ward charity child who 
does not know her les- 
son. When the morn- 
ing sun pours into the 
window, Jemmy man- 
ages to get on to the 
dressing-table, and he 
sits up earnestly look- 
ing out of the window. 
What he is looking 
for I can’t tell, but, if 
called, he will just turn 
his head for an instant, 
and then look again 
up and down the street 
like a young man wait- 
ing for his sweetheart. 
In the afternoon Jem- 
my goes to the other 
window, and, if there 
is a bit of sun com- 
ing in, Jemmy will go 
and “sit in the sun,” 
according to reports re- 
ceived from John onmy 
return home from of- 
ficial duties. One day 
there was ashriek and a 
ery of alarm from Mrs. 
Buckland, to whom 
Jemmy is devotedly at- 
tached, and she to him. 
I rushed up - stairs, 
“* Whatever is the mat- 
ter?”? “Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! Jemmy’s tail’s 
on fire!” #Jemmy 
had been sitting too 
close to the fire, and a 
hot cinder did the Guy 
Fawkes for him. 





One day John 
brought Jemmy up to 
me decidedly ill. He 
spun round and round 
on the floor like a mad 
thing. “ Poor little fel- 
low,”’ I said, “ what's 
the matter?” §o0 | 
nursed him, and he 
only grunted his grati- 
tude. I had up all the 
servants, and took evi- 
dence. It appears that 
Jemmy had gone out 
into the garden—a Lon- 
don garden—out of the 
open window. I saw 
my neighbor’s gardener 
working, and at once 
thought he had struck 
him. On inquiry, the 
man (who was very 
civil) assured us tkat 
he had never struck 
Jemmy at all, but as 
he was digging the 
ground Jemmy fo- 
lowed him, and had 
eaten seven huge lob- 
worms right off one 
after the other. 0 
tempora, O more! 
Enough to make any- 
body ill, I thought. So 
I brought my profes- 
sional knowledge to 
bear, and “ Jemmy 
was himself again” in 
spite of the “ diet of 
worms.” Long live 
little Jemmy ! 
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"JAMES FENIMORE COOPER’S NOVELS. 


NEW EDITION. 

“ The enduring of F Cooper are his works. While the love 
of country continues to prevail, his memory will exist in the hearts of the people. So 
truly patriotic and American throughout, they should find a place in every Ameri- 
can's library.” —Danie. WEBSTER. 








The undersigned have commenced the publication of a new Library Edition ot’ 
Cooper's Novels, well printed, and bound in handsome style. The volumes will be 
issued rapidly, in the following order: 





x. Tue Spy. 17. Winc anp WING. 

2. Tue Por. 18. Oak OPENINGS. 

3. Rep Rover. 19. SATANSTOE. 

4. THe DEERSLAYER. 20, THe CHAIN-BEARER. 
s. Tue PATHFINDER. at. Tue Rep-sxins. 

6. Tue Last or THE MOHICANS. 22. THe CRATER. 

7. Tue Pioneers. 23. Homewarp Bounp. 
8. Tue Pratt. 24. Home as Founp, 
9. Lionet LincoLn. 25. HEIDENMAUER. 

zo, Wert or Wisu-Ton-Wish. 26. Tue HeapsMaNn. 
rx, Tue WATER-WITCH. 27. Jack Tier. 

12, Tue Bravo. 28. Tue Sea Lions. 

13. Mercepes or CAsTILe. 29. WYANDOTTE. 

14. Tue Two ApMIRALS. 30. THe Monrxins. 

15. AFLOAT AND ASHORE. * 31. PRECAUTION, 

16. Mires WALLINGFORD. g2. Ways or tHe Hour. 


zamo. Brown cloth. Gilt side and back. Price, $1.25 per vol. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


CHRISTINA NORTH. 
A NOVEL. 


By E. M. Arcuer. 1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers. Price, 75 cents. 


“Christina North” is a novel of quiet power and fresh delineation of character. 
The fortunes of its heroine enlist the profound sympathy of its readers from first to 
last. The style is admirable, close, and simple, and yet possessing a notable charm. 
It is among the best of recent English aeveh. 

Mailed, post-paid, to any address within the United States, on receipt of price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


Appletons’ Library of American Fictot. 


1. VALERIE AYLMER. 8vo. Price, paper, $1; cloth, $1.50 
2. THE LADY OF THE ICE. By James De Mitte. With 


Illustrations. 8vo. Price, paper, 75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


38. MORTON HOUSE. By the author of ‘Valerie Aylmer.” 


With Illustrations. 8vo. Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


4. RIGHTED AT LAST. A Novel. With Illustrations. 8vo. 


Price, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1.50. ‘ 
5. MABEL LEE. By the author of ‘Morton House.” With 


Illustrations. 8vo. ice, paper, $1.00; cloth, $1 50. 


6. DOCTOR VANDYKE. By J. Esten Cooxe. (/» press.) 
7. EBB-TIDE. By the author of “ Valerie Aylmer,” etc. (/m press-) 


D. APPLETON & 00., Publishers, 549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 
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